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WHO'S WHO 


R. DANA SKINNER, during the work-day, is an 
expert on finances, principally in the field of advis- 
ing and counseling on investments. He is also an 
economist, with a fine record for research and ac- 
tion. In his out-of-the-office hours, however, he re- 
verts to the pursuits of his literary forebears and 
turns philosopher, critic and creative writer. He 
established the reputation of being one of the best 
dramatic critics in New York through his ten-year 
association with the Commonweal. His volume, 
Our Changing Theatre (1931), has become a hand- 
book for theatre students, and his Eugene O’Neill— 
A Poet’s Quest is a most illuminating analysis of a 
dramatist’s soul. . . . AUGUSTINE SMITH is a 
traveling man who has much opportunity of sound- 
ing opinions in country, town and city. He is a 
deeply-read scholar, as his articles in AMERICA and 
other periodicals attest. ... ROBERT BROWNLOW 
LITTLETON is a distinguished contributor from 
Great Britain. Either under his own or a pen-name 
he has published much poetry that bears the stamp 
of authenticity. . . . AMERICAN VISITOR begs 
that his name be not revealed. His cousins in Ger- 
many, he fears and with reason, might be ruthlessly 
disturbed or effectively penalized. We vouch for his 
honesty and guarantee the truth of his revelations. 
SEPTEMBER 18 we shall publish a sermon de- 
livered by Michael Cardinal Faulhaber, the one per- 
son in Germany who dares to tell the naked truth 
about the Nazi regime to the Nazi leaders and all 
Germans. The manuscript was smuggled out of 
Germany. 
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PROTEST made to the State Department by this 
Weekly on April 17, and by other periodicals and 
organizations, prevented the shipment of twenty 
of the deadliest and fastest airplanes to Air France, 
thence to Communist Spain. This news slipped out 
of the secrecy maintained by the State Department 
when these same planes were shipped to China dur- 
ing the past week. The makers of the war-planes, 
the Bellanca Air Corporation, and the traders of 
them, the Hanover Sales Corporation, were plotting 
to sell the two-seaters to Air France for, allegedly, 
commercial use. Since it was revealed through in- 
vestigation that the planes were destined for war 
purposes in the Spanish Civil War, the State De- 
partment evidently ruled that their shipment was in 
violation of our neutrality laws. The transaction 
failed. The death-dealers remained idle at New 
Castle, Dela. Now, unfortunately, the American- 
made machines are on their way to China and 
from the skies will let fall bombs and torpedoes 
that will kill and maim men, and probably women 
and children. The spirit of our neutrality policy is 
being violated. War rages violently on several fronts 
in China. But diplomatically, China and Japan are 
at peace. The United States Government, through 
the President, has not defined that a state of war 
exists. Therefore, the American life-destroyers may 
ply their trade. 


A VIGOROUS campaign against atheistic Commu- 
nism and a renewed protest against persecution of 
the Church in Mexico sum up the work of the na- 
tional convention of the Knights of Columbus, held 
recently at San Antonio, Tex. But in these short 
resolutions much had been accomplished. It was in- 
spiring to hear the spirited acclaim of the delegates 
as they pledged themselves to continue their “un- 
compromising and unalterable opposition to Com- 
munism and to every other ‘ism’ that is foreign to 
our Christian and patriotic ideals,” and to pursue 
without quarter their crusade until “this (Commu- 
nism) satanic scourage . . . be driven from the 
earth which it pollutes.” A new crusade at that mo- 
ment had been proclaimed, recalling vividly that 
other day when the Watchman of the Vatican 
sounded the alarm that summoned all Christian 
Knights to the defense of their Faith and heard 
their ardent response: “God wills it! God wills it!” 
The resolution from San Antonio is American Cath- 
olics’ response to the call of the Holy Father to take 
up arms against the hordes of the East that again 
threaten Christendom. 


A NEWSBOY’S mishap back in 1887 was the occa- 
sion of the founding of the Mission of Our Lady of 
Mercy, formerly called the Working Boy’s Home, 
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which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on August 
15. Since Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and Father Louis Campbell met 
at the bedside of the injured lad and laid the plans 
for the new foundation, the Home became one of 
Chicago’s best-known charitable institutions and 
gave shelter to upwards of 15,000 boys. Some years 
before Father E. J. Kelly, the present Superinten- 
dent, took charge, the destinies of the mission were 
guided by Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. J. Quille, who made the 
Working Boy’s Home known from coast to coast. 
The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago, did honor to fifty years of ser- 
vice by celebrating a Pontifical Mass on August 15 
in the Mission chapel. 


EIGHT years ago the Baltimore Cathedral, witness 
of so many unusual events in the history of the 
Church in the United States, was the scene of an- 
other unique occurrence. The Oblate Sisters of 
Providence, oldest of the three colored Sisterhoods 
in the United States, and one of the first native 
American religious congregations, celebrated their 
centennial. On August 17 just past, the pews of the 
venerable cathedral were again occupied by the col- 
ored nuns and their friends among the white and 
colored people of Baltimore, in order that the 
Church might extend every possible honor to the 
last remains of one of their own number, the late 
Rev. Mother M. Consuella Clifford, their Superior 
General. The Cathedral sanctuary was filled with 
priests of nearly every Religious Order and many 
dioceses, who came from far and near to show their 
esteem and affection for the saintly woman who 
had given her life to the service of God and of her 
race. Despite intense physical suffering that came 
from the slow and deadly progress of the disease 
that finally robbed her of life itself, Mother Con- 
suella had succeeded in wonderfully advancing and 
consolidating her flock, spiritually as well as educa- 
tionally and temporally. As was indicated by the 
preacher on the occasion, the Rev. John T. Gillard, 
S.S.J., the world thrice honors the Oblate Sisters 
because, in comparison with other Religious, “their 
path is the steeper and their courage the greater.” 


RURAL sociology would have seemed remote from 
a summer-school program a few years ago. But re- 
cent experiences have taught that the preserva- 
tion of the Faith, indeed the preservation of the 
Church’s membership, is bound up with the pres- 
ervation of life on the land. So educators’ eyes 
have been. opened. Courses in rural sociology 
formed a feature of this year’s Summer School of 
Catholic Action, under the direction of Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., in New Orleans, Buffalo, and Chicago. 

















Lectures and round tables were conducted by the 
Rev. Cowell O’Neill, director of rural life work for 
the Diocese of Leavenworth; the Rev. E. J. Weisen- 
berg, S.J., director of the rural sociology group at 
Saint Mary’s College, Saint Marys, Kan.; Dorothy 
Willmann, of the Queen’s Work, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Mulloy, of Fargo, N. D., president of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Some of the sub- 
jects were: population trends, the farm home and 
farm family, the rural youth program, rural educa- 
tion, rural health, rural culture, rural charity pro- 
grams. 


ESKIMOS, some of them, are Catholics in Alaska. 
When they paddle across the five miles that sepa- 
rate them from Soviet territory they find Siberian 
Eskimos, who are not Catholic. According to Jesuit 
Missions for September, some Catholic Eskimos 
went over to Siberia one day and asked a few ques- 
tions of the Siberian Chief. 

“Who made you?” 

And the answer came immediately: 

“Stalin made me.” 

“And who made the world?” 

“Stalin.” 

“And who made the sun and the moon and the 
stars?” 

“Stalin.” 

“And who made the big whales?” 

“Stalin. Stalin made all things, and he takes care 
of us in everything.” 

Our Eskimo then asked a simple question: 

“Did your grandfathers have whales and fish and 
seals?” 

“Of course,” came the answer. 

“Well, how old is Stalin?” 

“Oh, about forty-five.” 

“Well, then,” came the triumphant answer, “who 
made the whales and the fish and the seals before 
Stalin came into the world?” 

That last was too much for the Chief and he beat 
a hasty retreat. 

The interesting thing is that the Chief is said to 
receive a handsome salary to teach his people the 
almighty power of Stalin and of the Soviet State. 
But even some of the Siberian Eskimos are not 


fooled by him. 


HARTFORD, Conn., played host recently to the 
joint annual conventions of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America and the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union. Four days of solemn religious cere- 
monies and timely addresses by religious and civic 
leaders made the convention one of the most mem- 
orable Catholic gatherings Connecticut has yet wit- 
nessed. True to its traditions, the Central Verein, 
the pioneer Catholic Action organization in Amer- 
ica, launched a vigorous campaign against current 
evils that are attacking the vital principles of Chris- 
tianity. The convention stood on record as advocat- 
ing a strong appeal to arouse all Catholics to the 
danger of their indifference to the Catholic press. 
Instead, it was asserted, Catholics allow their homes 
to be filled with books and magazines that are in- 
sidiously menacing the Faith of youth. Catholic 
Youth Movements as molders of Christian morality, 
a firm stand against birth control, sterilization and 


easy divorce bills were notable among the resolu- 
tions adopted by the joint convention. Catholic Ac- 
tion as defined by the Holy Father, “the participa- 
tion in the apostolic vocation of the Hierarchy,” 
found its fullest achievement at Hartford. 


ADMIRING eyes have long been turned to Anti- 
gonish and St. Francis Xavier’s University, where a 
constructive social program and the principle of co- 
operation have already worked wonders for the im- 
poverished inhabitants of stony Nova Scotia. At 
the third annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Credit 
Union League, Professor A. B. McDonald of St. 
Francis Xavier’s announced that membership in the 
union had jumped to 15,681, a gain of fifty-three 
per cent in a year. Cyrille Vaillancourt, delegate 
from Quebec, revealed that there are 348 Credit 
Unions in Quebec with a total membership of 600, 
000 and total assets of $13,500,000. The Credit co- 
operative is one of the most healthy of current 
movements to break our economic impasse, and 
bids fair to drive a wedge into the appalling interest 
cycle. Its advantages are most manifest in the rural 
areas, where it supplies the homesteader’s seasonal 
need for credit at easy terms, and enables him to 
till his fields without the constant fear that a single 
storm or the inroads of an unsuspected bug will 
sweep his holdings into the hands of the landbanks. 
Though the Credit Union is thoroughly Catholic in 
principle, it has thus far caught on in this country 
only in the Middle West and sections of New Eng- 
land; there are wide areas in the United States, 
rural especially, where the parishes can take to this 
essentially democratic and Christian instrument 
with profit to souls and bodies alike. 


SANTANDER has been rescued. The closed fist of 
the Communist junta has been pried open. The 
people have welcomed the liberating forces of the 
Nationalists. Peace has returned to the Santander 
and Viscaya Provinces; food has been distributed to 
the starving people; and the order and security 
prevailing through Nationalist Spain is being estab- 
lished. Our concern now, however, is neither mili- 
tary nor political. It is love and charity. The north- 
ern seaboard of Spain, from Irun to Bilbao to San- 
tander, has been ravaged by bombs and dynamite 
and shells and bullets. Villages and homes have been 
razed; men, women and children have existed in 
physical want and emotional horror. They need 
help. The America Spanish Relief Fund, through 
your generosity, can come to their rescue. $2,000 
sent by the America Spanish Relief Fund is now 
being applied to the care of the Bilbao children. 
Five, ten times that sum is needed immediately. It 
is needed imperatively. Help the children and 
women of northern Spain by any-sized contribution. 
The America Spanish Relief Fund will forward it 
for you, and the Spanish children and their pro- 
tectors will pray to God for you as their bene- 
factors. 

ADDRESS all contributions to: America Spanish 
Relief Fund, 329 West 108th Street, New York. 
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HITLER AND GOEBBELS 
ARE HAVING THEIR DAY 


But the German people await the next day 


AMERICAN VISITOR 











A SMALL army of my cousins live in Germany. 
They are scattered all over the map and they rep- 
resent every shade of Catholicism from piety to 
indifference. They are shopkeepers, bankers, teach- 
ers, students, farmers, nurses, journalists and chil- 
dren. Since the advent of the Nazis I have visited 
Germany six times and talked at great length with 
my cousins and a great many other German Catho- 
lics. I have come to the conclusion that what has 
happened to my cousins is typical of what has hap- 
pened to the rest of Catholic Germany. 

The attitude of my cousins toward the Govern- 
ment has been profoundly modified by the events 
of the last three years. Four years ago they were 
full of enthusiasm for the new regime. The magnetic 
personality of Hitler, glorified by Nazi propaganda, 
hypnotized and blinded them. Burning with indigna- 
tion at Germany’s wrongs, despairing of Germany’s 
future and their own, they turned to him and his 
promises with renewed hope and courage. He was 
their hero, their savior, their champion. Even the 
murder of Dollfuss and the great Party purge did 
not shake their faith in him. Dollfuss, they told 
me, had been killed by Communists in an attempted 
coup d’état. Roehm and the rest were traitors and 
degenerates who richly deserved their fate. They 
admitted that individual Jews had probably suf- 
fered injustice but, on the whole, the Jews were 
getting just what they deserved. 

On the occasion of my next visit I heard a few 
criticisms of the Nazis, but Hitler was still the im- 
maculate Galahad. Rumor had it that a few priests 
had been punished for publicly defying the Gov- 
ernment or violating the law. Unfortunate, but 
what could a priest expect if he did things like 
that? Some of the local Nazi leaders were prob- 
ably anti-clerical but Hitler was sound and would 
soon bring these hot-heads under control. 

One year and a half ago the money-smuggling 
trials were in full blast. Priests and nuns were be- 
ing sentenced to long prison terms and enormous 
fines had been inflicted on various religious con- 
gregations. I found my cousins divided. The major- 
ity held that the accused were more or less guilty 
but the fines and prison terms were excessive. One, 
who had not seen the inside of a church since the 
War, maintained that the sentences were just in 
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view of the great harm that money-smuggling had 
done to Germany’s precarious currency. But his 
wife, who resented her husband’s indifferent Cathol- 
icism, thought that the trials were a frame-up 
staged by a Government desperately in need of 
money. 

This year I again visited Germany. When the 
train stopped at the frontier an army of officials 
swarmed on board and confiscated every foreign 
newspaper in the possession of the passengers. The 
confiscated newspapers were full of unsympathetic 
accounts of the immorality trials. Two of the of- 
ficials asked to what town of Germany I was going. 
They went through my luggage with a thorough- 
ness that embarrassed and angered the other oc- 
cupants of the compartment. 

In Frankfurt, I tried to cash a traveller’s check 
for registered marks. The bank clerk scrutinized 
my passport and intimated that there was some- 
thing fishy about it. I asked him what was fishy. 
He insinuated that one of the statements in my 
passport was a lie. I replied that it was a matter 
of indifference to me whether he believed it or not. 
He asked me what I intended to do with the marks 
I was drawing. I suggested that what I did with 
my Own money was none of his business. He said 
that he had certain suspicions on the subject. I put 
the check back in my pocket and said: “The world 
is a big place, and there are many banks in it. I 
would rather starve than have you cash my check. 
You forget that I am an American. I don’t have to 
take your insolence.” 

A month later I left Germany by way of the 
Austrian frontier. The train stopped at Salzburg 
and all the passengers got out for the German fron- 
tier control. I was about the twentieth in line. Two 
German Officials were walking up and down, eyeing 
the passengers. When they passed me I heard ‘one 
of them whisper: “We'll have to search this fel- 
low.”” When my turn came they invited me into a 
room slightly larger than a telephone booth. I was 
told to take off my clothes. They turned my collar 
inside out, pulled out the lining of my hat, exam- 
ined the soles and lining of my shoes, and read all 
my letters and notes. I offered them a cigarette 
and suggested that they open the door to let in some 
air. Both suggestions were turned down. They 











sweated and grumbled for an hour and finally gave 
up the chase. The impression seemed to be that I 
had something on me but they had not been able 
to find it. 

By this time my readers will have realized that 
something has happened in Germany during the 
past year. I realized it the morning after I had 
entered Germany. I happened to be walking down 
the main street of a certain city in the Rhineland 
when my eye fell on one of the old Jew-baiting 
bulletin boards. Four years ago, when the Jews 
were still public enemy No. 1, these boards were 
used for the display of pornographic attacks on the 
Jews. Now the Jews have been succeeded by the 
Catholics. On this particular bulletin board was ex- 
hibited a very nasty cartoon clipped from one of 
the Nazi newspapers (published by the Eher Ver- 
lag, Prop. Adolf Hitler. Compulsory subscription 
for all Germans who do not wish to commit politi- 
cal suicide). 

But I noticed something even more interesting 
about this and the other bulletin boards in Ger- 
many. Three or four years ago they were invari- 
ably surrounded by crowds of eager Jew-haters and 
pornography seekers. I passed this particular board 
eight times in three days and never saw a single 
person looking at it. 

My next surprise came when I called on one of 
my cousins. This one is a teacher. She used to tell 
me that the Government was not opposed to the 
Church and whatever happened was due to the 
bigotry of individual Nazis. This time she said: 
“This is awful. For weeks before the school plebis- 
cites the Catholic teachers were terrorized with 
threats of dismissal if they refused to vote the right 
way. Now our schools have been paganized and we 
are forced to teach the most horrible stuff imagin- 
able. Conscience stricken over what is happening 
to the children entrusted to us, our nerves are go- 
ing to pieces and the hospitals are full of teachers 
with nervous breakdowns. We are in a trap. I 
should like to escape it all by resigning and living 
on my savings in America or England, but if I do 
they will put someone ten times worse in my place 
and in any case I can’t get out of the country be- 
cause Germans are only allowed to take ten marks 
with them when they cross the frontier. Every- 
thing you predicted two years ago has come true. 
Our Government is the incarnation of Satan and 
every one is saying that Hitler and Goebbels are 
satanists.” 

Another cousin (the one who hadn’t received the 
Sacraments since the War), drove me to his house, 
removed the telephone from the sitting room to 
the bedroom and said: “John, we are up against it. 
This is the most diabolical persecution in the his- 
tory of the world. Now they have me cornered. 
Three times they have called and asked me why 
my daughter has not joined the Deutsche Maedel. 
I have evaded them so far but next time there will 
be a showdown.” I said: “What will you do?” He 
said, gripping my wrist: “They can ruin me if they 
like, but I will never let them spoil any of my chil- 
dren.” 

I visited some more cousins. One of them was 


an interesting chap whom I had never seen before. 
On previous occasions my cousins had warned me 
that he was a bad Catholic. We walked arm in arm 
up the village street to the principal Wirtshaus. In 
a room adjoining the bar were a dozen of his friends 
and their wives. The conversation immediately 
turned to the religious situation. My cousin held 
the floor by virtue of his tremendous voice and 
dominant personality. I suggested that it might be 
better to talk quietly. Walls have ears. 

With a gesture of impatience he brushed the sug- 
gestion aside. “Everyone in this village knows my 
views, and I don’t mind repeating them because I 
want you to tell the outside world what we Ger- 
mans are thinking. The honor of Germany, for 
which I fought for four years in the front line 
trenches, has been dragged in the gutter by a mad- 
man and a gang of thieves. We hang our heads in 
shame at the thought of what outsiders are saying 
of us, but I want you to understand that what is 
happening now in Germany does not represent the 
will of the German people. We despise these vermin 
and bar flies. We are praying for the day when 
they start another war. Then we can have arms. 

“Now they have launched a gas attack on the 
Church. I have not been what you would call a 
pious man, but I will certainly fight for my religion 
when scoundrels like these attack it. It makes my 
blood boil to see these Nazi swine emptying the 
slop jars of their minds on priests and nuns. Who 
are they to be assuming a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude? I knew some of them in the war. No vice 
was too bestial for them, no form of filth too re- 
volting. Have they suddenly reformed? Not if I 
know them. Their vices, natural and unnatural, 
form the principal topic of conversation in every 
town and hamlet. The only place where one can- 
not learn about them is in the newspapers. These 
filthy sheets, the loudspeakers of that arch-liar 
Goebbels, are now blushing with shame over the 
supposed immoralities of the Catholic clergy. Some 
of our priests may be stupid or bullheaded, they 
may be harsh or domineering, but they are not 
immoral. I fight with the parish priest but I respect 
his virtue. You may think that because we are com- 
pelled to subscribe to the Nazi papers we read them. 
We don’t. We use them in our stoves and toilets. 
No decent-minded person reads newspapers in Ger- 
many any more, much less believes them. The Gov- 
ernment can control everything but our minds.” 

During my month in Germany I talked to a great 
many Catholics from every walk of life and to a 
large number of priests and religious. My impres- 
sions were everywhere the same. A powerful re- 
action has set in against the Government. The 
money-smuggling trials, priest-communist trials, 
immorality trials and heaven-knows-what other 
trials, all carefully timed and staged and virulently 
publicized by the Nazi press, have made a profound 
impression on the people. But the impression is not 
the one intended by the Government. Instead of a 
club the Nazis have created a boomerang. They set 
out to ruin the Church. They have only succeeded 
in destroying the people’s faith in the courts, the 
press, the party and Adolf Hitler. 
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HOW THE BOATMASTER 
WAS CHOSEN FOR NEW YAKIMA 


A little comedy of the Federal civil service 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 

















ON the day before Congress adjourned, the senior 
Senator from Virginia rose in his place. I fancy that 
a number of his colleagues also rose in their places, 
for Senator Glass in action on the floor closely re- 
sembles Vesuvius in one of its heavier eruptions. 
Earthquakes are apt to ensue, and the landscape is 
covered with lava and hot ashes. 

On this occasion the eruption was comparatively 
mild, and a number of Senators were soon observed 
peeping out from the Senate cloakroom where they 
had sought shelter. Senator Glass desired to state 
that Senator Byrd and he had always accorded to 
the nine Representatives from Virginia “the right 
to nominate all the postmasters in their respective 
districts.” But there was a limit to their forbear- 
ance. “The Senators from Virginia are not going to 
stand idly by and see either corruption or irregular 
manipulation of civil-service practices engaged in 
for the benefit of any politician on earth.” 

Senator Glass then proceeded to illustrate the in- 
stance. “The Civil Service Commission, in a very 
sinister sort of way, had declined to furnish the Vir- 
ginia Senators with the results of an examination 
held last May” for the postmastership of Ports- 
mouth. Hence he desired to offer a Resolution di- 
recting the Commission “to report to the Senate 
immediately by virtue of what authority, at whose 
suggestions, and for what reasons, it has declined 
to furnish the Senators from Virginia information 
with respect to the results of the examination.” 

The Senator sat down. The Senate passed the 
Resolution. And there, unless Senator Glass fasts 
on the doorway of the Civil Service Commission, 
the matter will rest. 

As I pored diligently over the esteemed Congres- 
sional Record (Vol. 81, No. 163, p. 12,061, August 
20, 1937) I thought of a similar resolution which 
I adopted in February, 1935. I labored then under 
the novel idea that public business was in some faint 
far-off degree my business. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, a cabinet officer and two United States 
Senators soon made me aware that it was none of 
my business. Only politicians may know why ap- 
pointments are made, and the sole business of the 
people is to pay for these appointments. 

At that time the boatmastership of New Yakima 
had been declared vacant. As it paid some $20,000 
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per year, the chops of the local bosses were awash. 
(Of course, there is no such town as New Yakima, 
and no job under the Federal Government known 
as a boatmastership. But as the correspondence 
which followed my inquiry was invested by the 
Federal officials with a pall of secrecy, I follow their 
high example.) Finally, it had been awarded to 
John Smitkin, a local politician who, I admit, may 
have known the difference between a boat and a 
postage stamp. It occurred to me, however, that 
some wider knowledge was necessary for the work, 
and after he had been qualified by the Civil Service 
Commission, named by the President, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, I wrote Mr. Smitkin asking 
what civil-service examination he had passed. 

I was promptly referred by the boatmaster to his 
superior, a member of the President’s cabinet. This 
gentlemen referred me to his thirty-third assistant. 
He, in turn, referred me to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Commission referred me to an exam- 
iner. Incidentally, the two Senators from the State 
of New Yakima had written me soothing but un- 
communicative letters, like unto clouds without 
water but full of wind. 

To the examiner I wearily put the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What, in detail, was the examination passed by 

boatmaster Smitkin? 

2. What rank did he attain in this examination? 

3. Did Mr. Smitkin alone “qualify”? 

4. If not, how many qualified, and who are they? 
Need I record that my attempts to obtain this in- 
formation were fruitless? Or that my final inquiry 
whether boatmaster Smitkin had been appointed 
under the civil service or the secret service met the 
merited rebuke of silence? 

Of course, I am only a poor scribe, and Senator 
Glass is a leader in the Senate. But I am willing to 
wager that he also will reap in a barren field. For 
today the civil-service system is systematically dis- 
regarded. As Senator Walsh writes the Editor: 

I could relate innumerable instances of the extent to 

which the civil-service laws and regulations are 

either evaded or eliminated from all new legislation. 

Searcely a bill which has been prepared by the so- 

called “brain-trusters” and other agencies of the 

Government has come before any Committee of the 

Senate with provisions for application of the civil- 

service laws or the Classification Act. 

















Some permanent Government boards have actu- 
ally been set up without any civil-service require- 
ments at all—such as the Alcohol Control Board— 
and the provisions of the civil-service laws applicable 
to the Guffey Bituminous Coal Commission are prac- 
tically worthless. Only yesterday the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with wild acclaim, eliminated from the 
Senate Housing bill every provision relating to civil 
service, and by an overwhelming vote favored the 
spoils system. 

To be sure, there is some lip-service in high places 
relating to civil service. But the facts are that in the 
last few years more has been done to condemn, if 
not wholly destroy, the merit system than ever be- 
fore. 


I refer all who may think the picture overdrawn 
to the Senate discussion on the Housing Act re- 
corded in the Congressional Record for August 21, 
beginning at page 12,281. “The House removed 
from the measure, providing for this permanent 
Government institution,” said Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, “every provision relating to the 


civil-service laws or the Classification Act.” The 
Senator explained that in its original form the bill 
had completely excluded civil-service requirements. 
The Senate had demanded their insertion, but the 
House refused to agree. 

Today the loot system is firmly entrenched at 
Washington. It means that Federal appointments 
are not made for merit, but, wherever possible, on 
the ground that the applicant has been useful in 
getting out the vote. 

Federal deficits are increasing daily. One reason 
is that the politicians who misgovern us tax the 
people for the support of ward-heelers who keep 
them in office. 

It is a vicious circle. It must be broken unless we 
are content to pay a higher price for food, rent and 
clothing. It must be broken unless we are content 
to build up at Washington the most frightful bu- 
reaucracy that ever cursed and oppressed a heedless 
and now helpless people. 


A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
PLANNED BY JAZZ TECHNIQUE 


A plea for Catholic social action 


AUGUSTINE SMITH 











SWING music is fine for dancing, but it is a danger- 
ous rhythm for social experiments. Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers are tops when it comes to enter- 
tainment, but I cannot say as much for some of our 
professional social reformers who are trying to 
bring about the readjustment of society by using a 
sort of jazz technique. Dancing should be done with 
gay abandon, but not social theorizing; still less 
should social legislation be enacted with a view 
merely to pleasing the audience. And so, I say to 
our modern prophets of the More Abundant Life in 
a very real and very reverent sense: “For God’s 
sake, let us be serious.” 

Here is what I mean. For a long time now, the 
villain of our piece has been the capitalist. It is he 
who refused to pay a living wage; it is he who 
kicked the workingman when he was down; it is he 
who was the cause of all the bank failures; it is he 
who has put the country on the rocks. If you know 
any more national or international calamities, name 
them, my friends, and hang them on the capitalist. 
You will not be wrong—always. 





But let me pause a moment. Before I go any fur- 
ther, I do not want any of my readers to brand me 
as an economic royalist. If you could see the size of 
what is jokingly called my bank-account, you would 
know better. I do believe that the workingman has 
had a raw deal, and that unbridled speculation and 
greed have helped put the country where it is to- 
day. But I also feel that there are two sides to this 
question, and they do not both favor the somewhat 
cock-eyed and knock-kneed attempts at what now- 
adays passes as social thought. I want to repeat 
again that when you “go swingy” about the process 
of reform something is bound to happen, but I do 
not question the need for reform in our social think- 
ing and acting. 

But think of this: when a man breaks his arm he 
goes to a physician to have it mended. If the doctor 
is not a quack he tries to reset it. He does not take 
one look at the arm, shudder and say in a manner 
similar to that of the Queen of Hearts in Alice in 
Wonderland: “Off with his arm.” But even though 
the doctor does reset the arm, it takes time for it to 
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heal, and if anything goes wrong with the healing 
process—if the doctor tries to hurry it along, or if 
an infection sets in—it is too bad for the patient. 
He may lose his arm or perhaps his life. 

Excuse the somewhat homely parable, but some- 
thing like that is going on now in the body politic 
in America. Unquestionably we are economically 
sick. We are, most of us, sick and tired of the way 
money has been mismanaged and of the way it has 
gravitated into the hands of a few. Surely no right- 
thinking person wants us to cut off our economic 
right arm by changing our whole banking and mon- 
etary system overnight. We do want to be healed; 
but that is a process that cannot be accomplished 
to the tune of the waltz in Swing Time. 

Let us take a case in point. Consider all the talk- 
ing that is done about getting a living wage for 
workingmen. The idea is laudable and justice de- 
mands it. But how are we to go about it? A living 
wage guarantees the worker enough money to keep 
himself and his family in a condition which their 
state in life demands, and provides enough surplus 
to lay up for a rainy day. This is surely simple 
enough. But describe this notion to the average em- 
ployer and he will give you a hollow laugh. “Why 
should I,” he will ask, “pay some numskull thirty 
dollars a week when he is only worth fifteen?” Of 
course, the answer is: ‘“‘Who are you to say what a 
man is worth?” But he will come right back at you 
with a table of statistics as long as your arm prov- 
ing that if he increased his payroll in that ratio he 
would have to increase the selling cost of his prod- 
uct and his less ethical competitors would undersell 
him and he would be driven out of business, and the 
poor fifteen-dollar-a-week employe would not have 
any job at all. So there you are. 

Worst of all, we cannot hasten the dawn of a new 
day by passing a Federal law enforcing all employ- 
ers te pay a living wage. If they do not like the law 
they will retire on their accumulated surplus, close 
their factories and rest on their laurels, while the 
workingman will starve and finally rest under six 
feet of earth. 

This simply proves that while much social legis- 
lation, like another famous experiment, is noble in 
purpose, it often fails because you cannot make men 
good and just by law. Still less desirable is the solu- 
tion of the problem as worked out by Soviet Russia 
—do not legislate the rich employers out of exis- 
tence, but kill them off. That is the solution of the 
quack doctor who cuts off the broken arm instead 
of trying to reset it. 

However, there is still another reef in the path- 
way of the ship of state. I pointed out that when 
the human body is injured, no matter how careful 
the doctor may be in aiding the healing process, 
there is always the danger of infection to fear. The 
same is true of the body politic. Let one ill creep in, 
and in the ensuing scramble to remedy it, we often 
overlook the sources of other infections. 

If we glance back into history we can easily dis- 
cover that many a revolution and great social cata- 
clysm came about just because somebody stubbed 
his toe on this inescapable logic of facts. When 
Louis XVI was conciliatory enough to summon the 
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States-General as a sign of his willingness to co- 
operate with the people of France and give them 
the reforms they desired, his action only increased 
the ferment that led to the Revolution. That action 
gave every demagogue in France the opportunity 
he was seeking. “See,” they shouted to the people, 
“even the King knows how you have been wronged. 
Now is the time to make a clean sweep.” 

I give this only by way of analogy. But we are 
doing a somewhat similar thing today. We are 
thumping our rostrums and bawling into our micro- 
phones about social justice and the sad state of our 
people. We are publicizing our ills as never before 
and our political parties are promising impossible 
miracles. I do not say that we have not plenty of 
ills, but while we are feverishly passing social legis- 
lation, most of which will end up in a blind alley, 
the enemies of our civilization and of our way of 
living and thinking are using our very arguments 
to stir up unrest and dissatisfaction with the social 
order. They would have the people believe that if 
the country’s ills are as deep-rooted as the re- 
formers say, the only remedy is to change the whole 
capitalistic system, and substitute Communism, 
Socialism or Fascism. 

It may seem like heresy to make this next state- 
ment, but here it is. We have reached a certain 
amount of freedom and liberty here in America, to 
say nothing of having such comforts as electric 
lights, radios, automobiles and airplanes, and we 
have gathered these things together under the capi- 
talistic system. From all I have heard, they are not 
doing so well with freedom and liberty, and the 
comforts I have enumerated, in such countries as 
Russia and Germany. 

Capitalism as a method of ownership is not so 
bad as the microphone rabble rousers would 
have us believe. It is not perfect, not remotely per- 
fect. But as the Holy Father teaches, it is not bad 
in itself, and there are worse fates in store for the 
country that tries to change it too drastically or too 
suddenly. Certainly regulation is needed, but that 
regulation must proceed on lines that are not only 
social but just. No man is going to be filled with 
sweetness and light toward his fellows simply be- 
cause somebody passes a law that he is to look upon 
all men as brothers. It has become almost a truism 
to say that men must be led back to God if they are 
to see the advantages and the necessity for social 
justice and true social practice. If all men loved God 
and obeyed the teachings of His Church, they 
would see that a living wage and every other form 
of needed social reform could be operated without 
destroying any class at the expense of any other 
class. But as I have remarked before, all men are 
not good, and you will not make them so by passing 
laws to that effect. 

So it is a good thing to make haste slowly, lest 
we plunge the country into chaos. That chaos is just 
what the Communists and their cousins, the Social- 
ists and Fascists are waiting for. If Catholics would 
engage in real Catholic Action, and start the leaven 
of true social thought working in this country, we 
would not have to depend upon swing music as a 
substitute for sociology. 














LABOR AND CAPITAL 
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DENOMINATOR 


The consumer is the forgotten third 


RICHARD DANA SKINNER 











ONE of the most tragic failures of imagination in 
the industrial era has been that of the unhappy 
consumer. Producers—both capitalists and laborers 
—have organized themselves with the utmost ef- 
ficiency. Laborers have organized to raise their 
wages. Capitalists have organized to raise tariffs, 
to acquire concealed subsidies, and to jack up profit 
margins. Only the consumer has remained supine 
and indifferent. His imagination has failed to show 
him the strength of his position. The crowning 
mockery of his condition is this—that he is the 
same person as the laborer and the same person 
as the capitalist. He is not a third side of the 
economic triangle; he is merely a third function. 

Suppose we trace through a few results of the 
consumer’s failure to look out for his own interests. 
We might as well start with the capitalist, because 
historically he organized himself long before labor. 

The steel maker, let us say, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a high protective tariff on structural steel. 
This tariff constituted a concealed form of subsidy. 
It effectively shut out competition from foreign- 
made steel, leaving the steel maker with a virtual 
monopoly on the American market. From the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint, this was apparently good tac- 
tics. But in order to obtain this highly favorable 
legislation, the steel maker was obliged to do a lit- 
tle log-rolling with the makers of machinery. In 
exchange for their support of his steel tariff, he, in 
turn, was obliged to support their demands for a 
tariff on machinery. The trouble is that the steel 
maker forgot completely that he, himself, was 
obliged to be a consumer of machinery in order to 
remain in business as a producer of steel. The next 
time the steel maker increased the size of his plant, 
or added to its capacity, through new machinery, 
he found to his dismay that the costs of machinery 
had risen to his disadvantage. Therefore, through 
failure to think of himself as a consumer as well 
as a producer, he had partly offset the advantage 
of his vigorous tariff lobbying. 

Looking now at organized labor, we find, let us 
say, a most successful campaign for wage-increases 
in the textile industry. One result of this is to raise 
the price of woolen goods. Within a short time, the 
lumber-jack in northern Michigan finds that his 
real wages have been lowered because he must pay 


more for his woolen clothing. This stirs his ire to 
the point where he demands an increased scale of 
wages to make up for the higher cost of living. His 
demand is successful, and before long the cost of 
lumber goes up to take care of the increased wage 
scales of the lumber-jack. 

The next scene brings us back to the New Eng- 
land mills where the cost of building houses for the 
mill hands has suddenly jumped due to the in- 
creased cost of lumber. This, in turn, is reflected 
in increased monthly rentals. 

The charming simplicity of this picture, is, of 
course, wholly misleading. Our economic existence 
is much too complicated to reduce to any such 
simple terms, either for the steel maker or for or- 
ganized labor. 

But these illustrations do point a principle. They 
do show that every shortsighted producer-gain is 
very apt to be attended by a corresponding con- 
sumer-loss. In the rapid acceleration of our tech- 
nical development, this consumer-loss is apt to pass 
unnoticed, because of the effects of constantly im- 
proved machinery. Increases in hourly wages are 
offset by increased productive capacity per hour. 
Increased costs of machinery are offest by the 
improved unit output per machine. Thus, it is po’- 
sible for consumers to pass through a whole eig!:'- 
or ten-year cycle of rising tariffs and rising wage 
without experiencing any apparent damage. Never- 
theless, if the consumer were to examine his posi- 
tion with an alert eye, he would find that the 
damage is there, in spite of an elaborate conceal- 
ment. 

In the first place, we have to reckon with the 
very obvious principle of relative damage. Suppose, 
for example, that after a ten-year cycle of rising 
wage-costs and rising material-costs, the consumer 
still pays exactly the same price for the articles he 
consumes. On this assumption, he would apparent- 
ly have small cause for entering a bill of damages. 
But if we assume—and this is often the case—that 
price stability has been obtained at the cost of in- 
creasing unemployment, through labor-saving ma- 
chinery, then consumers, as a whole, have suffered, 
in spite of the apparently stable level of costs. 
Those actually employed may be just as well off as 
they were at the beginning of the cycle. But those 
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thrown out of employment are on the verge of 
despair. 

Moreover, those still employed must provide in 
some way against starvation for the unemployed. In 
some cases, an employed mechanic will have to 
use part of his wages to support an unemployed 
brother-in-law or cousin. The capitalist producer 
will have to carry the cost of an idle plant—made 
idle through the improved efficiency of the remain- 
ing part of his plant. 

The point is that if tariffs had not been raised, 
and if hourly wages had not been raised, the intro- 
duction of improved machinery might well have 
resulted in a real dollar reduction of costs to the 
consumer, so that the old wages and the old profits 
would actually have resulted in a real gain in con- 
suming power. The pyramiding of hourly wage- 
costs and of the cost of goods, through tariffs, may 
not express itself in a higher cost for tables and 
chairs and other consumer furniture. Nevertheless, 
the damage to the consumer is there if, without 
this pyramiding, the cost of furniture might have 
been substantially reduced without any reduction 
in dollar wages or any reduction in the costs of 
material. 

Once more we must be on guard against over 
simplification. The real point is not whether better 
wages and higher tariffs do or do not injure the 
consumer. That is a matter for long and heated 
argument and for careful fact finding. The real 
point is that the consumer today, because he is un- 
organized, is utterly and dismally ignorant of 
whether he is or is not being helped by his efforts 
to improve the position which he holds as a pro- 
ducer. 

Here is where the need for consumer imagination 
comes in. It is nothing but sheer lack of imagination 
which makes the producer short-sightedly think 
of himself as a producer only. He is like a man 
looking at himself in the mirror without realizing 
that he is seeing only half of himself. It is quite 
possible that the extraordinary effect of the moon 
may be due to the fact that we never see more 
than one half of it. The other half is a total 
mystery. We think of the man in the moon only 
because that is the only face the moon ever turns 
towards us. Perhaps that is why we are so easily 
moonstruck. Up to now, the consumer has been 
equally moonstruck. He has seen himself only as a 
producer; he has worked for his advantage only as 
a producer; he has allowed his other half to re- 
main a mystery. 

Among the many really hopeful signs on the 
American horizon is the growing interest organized 
labor is taking in its own consumer aspect. In this 
respect, organized capital and industry lag far be- 
hind organized labor in intelligence and imagina- 
tion. But labor’s consciousness of consumer interest 
may easily become infectious. Moreover—and this 
is very important—both capital and labor may sud- 
denly discover, to their great surprise, that their 
joint consumer interest gives them a common de- 
nominator of unsuspected strength. 

After all, one of the commonest human experi- 
ences, as between individuals and as between na- 
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tions, is to discover quite suddenly that common 
interests far outweigh long standing antagonisms. 
The spectacle of a joint high command for French 
and British troops in the World War was a superb 
irony to any historian familiar with the centuries 
through which French and England had faced each 
other as potential enemies. Republican England 
and Soviet Russia are apt to discover at any mo- 
ment—if they have not already done so—that their 
common interests in the Far East enormously out- 
weigh their instinctive disagreements on economics 
and internal politics. 

John Jones cordially dislikes his neighbor, Henry 
Smith, but they will walk arm-in-arm to a protest 
meeting against higher tax assessments. Mrs. John 
Jones thinks that Mrs. Henry Smith is an incur- 
able snob, but as soon as Mrs. Jones discovers that 
Mrs. Smith is a helpful partner at the bridge table, 
and that their partnership results in winnings 
rather than losses, she is quite likely to modify 
the word “snob” to some gentler connotation which 
may be more tactfully expressed by “discriminat- 
ing” or “distinguished.” 

The full and disciplined use of our imagination 
as consumers would dictate a conscious, construc- 
tive and persistent effort to find the advantage of 
unity between labor and capital. Such pious phrases 
as “cooperation” mean absolutely nothing unless 
there is something to cooperate about. We might 
as well admit that there is no large basis for co- 
operation between capital and labor as distinct 
elements of producing groups. There is ample room 
for compromise—but the very word, compromise, 
implies an absence of a basis for cooperation. We 
do not compromise questions of common advan- 
tage. 

But as consumers, there is the widest possible 
common ground and an imperative need for co- 
operation between capital and labor. This applies 
not only to the two groups, as groups, but to all 
the individuals within the two groups. The cost of 
living is a common friend or a common enemy as 
between labor and capital, and as between laborers 
and capitalists. In the long run, it affects them 
both equally—one through direct day-to-day 
causes, and the other through longer-term influ- 
ences and conditions such as capital earning power 
and taxation. 

If one half of the energy which capital and labor 
now devote to compromising their rivalry in the 
share of production benefits were to be devoted to 
careful study of their joint interests as consumers, 
the entire complexion of our economic life would 
change overnight. The heritage of the labor- 
capital antagonism is something we have received 
from the old age of Europe. It may easily be one 
of the major expressions of the emerging Ameri- 
can civilization to transform that evil heritage 
through applied imagination into the entirely new 
and reasonable source of common understanding 
and common sense. 

The forgotten third—the consumer—is our en- 
tire population. It is a stirring possibility that the 
whole might suddenly decide that it was greater 
than any of its parts. 
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NEUTRALS IN NAME OR DEED? 


GHOSTS of Briand, Stresemann, Arthur Henderson 
and other defunct champions of disarmament must 
look down from their peaceful seclusion and nudge 
one another as they see fist-shaking between na- 
tions over the question of munitions and arma- 
ments, and remember how much of this business 
has been manipulated by international manufac- 
turers who do not care a red centavo which side 
gets the arms as long as they get the contract. 

Foreign Minister Carlos Saavedra Lamas, of Ar- 
gentina, spiked, at least for the time being, the 
United States Government plan to lease to Brazil at 
least six of our more than 160 over-age used de- 
stroyers. He charged that the proposal contradicts 
the neutrality policies of the United States, violates 
several international pacts, and will conduce to a 
naval race between the countries of South America. 
Hamilton Fish, ranking Republican of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, denounced the pro- 
posal as “inane” and “foolhardy.” He is quoted as 
stating that “‘jealousies” and “enmities” created by 
the leasing of destroyers to foreign nations “will 
lead us straight into . . . hatreds and war.” 

Possibly it will, although the Secretary of State 
is quoted as saying that there is nothing essentially 
new about it. But the striking thing, to anyone who 
observes the course of disarmament and munitions 
discussions, is that the sense of peril that animates 
Governments in the face of a project of this kind is 
something that the private manufacturer of arms 
does not need to consider at all. The naval race is 
his preserve, the pond where he hopes to land the 
biggest fish. 

When Commander Luis Aubry, Latin-American 
agent for the Electric Boat Company, testified be- 
fore the Nye Committee in the Seventy-third Con- 
gress investigating the munitions industry, he gave 
every reason to think that his firm was soliciting 
orders through playing off one South-American na- 
tion against another, in the hope of stimulating 
thereby the purchase of armaments. First it was 
Peru against Chile, then Argentina against Brazil. 

During the proceedings of the committee, Henry 
Carse, president of the Electric Boat Company, was 
asked by Senator Clark whether Argentina’s dis- 
approval of any increase in the Brazilian Navy 
would influence him against going ahead and trying 
to sell Brazil all the ships he could. Mr. Carse re- 
plied: “No, sir.” 

Later on, Senator Clark inquired: 

Senator Clark: Mr. Aubry in that letter says in 
part as follows: 

The news that I have from the Argentine on very 
reliable sources has been always the same; that is, 


that the Government is developing a plan there 
which consists in presenting to Congress bills for 


armament so exaggerated that they know cannot be 
passed and, at the critical moment, if they see Brazil 
building anything, they will agree to a logical reduc- 
tion and then also build. In other words, they are 
bluffing, because they think in that way they will 
prevent Brazil from building anything. Here they 
have absolutely ignored these tactics, and, if they 
have not ordered what they so badly need, it is be- 
cause they cannot do it for the reasons I have al- 
ready explained. 

In other words, it was Mr. Aubry’s opinion that 
Argentina did not want to build ships and would only 
do it if they were compelled to do it by construction 
by Brazil. 

Mr. Spear [of Electric Boat Company]: That was 
the advice, apparently, which we had from Aubry. 

Senator Clark: Nevertheless, Mr. Aubry, as your 
representative, was actively engaged in trying to in- 
duce both Brazil and Argentina to enter on a build- 
ing program, was he not? 

Mr. Spear: He was engaged in trying to get busi- 
ness in both countries. 

Senator Clark: Knowing that, if you sold to Brazil, 
it would start Argentina building and would start a 
building program? 

Mr. Spear: He says it was so reported to him. 

Senator Clark: You were trying to sell both coun- 
tries at that time? 

Mr. Spear: Trying to sell whatever market existed. 

Senator Clark: At that particular time you were 
trying to sell both Argentina and Brazil? 

Mr. Spear: I think they were both reasonably ac- 
tive at that time. 


The attitude of the commercial arms trafficker is 
“neutral” enough. It is all the same to him which 
side gets the big ships and the big guns, which side 
wins. But it is the neutrality which foments war, 
not the neutrality which discourages it. Ambassa- 
dor Davis’ words are as true today as they were 
when uttered in 1934: “The people of the United 
States are aroused at the evils which are being re- 
vealed in the production and traffic of munitions of 
war. Those who have a sordid financial interest 
in fomenting international suspicion and discord . . . 
must be put in a position in which they do not have 
the power or the incentive to do so much evil.” 

But will the recognition by the President of a 
state of war in China, followed by a declaration of 
American neutrality, mean actual neutrality, that 
is to say, abstention for those who are making a 
profit out of this appalling conflict? Will the sup- 
posed withdrawal of the United States from the 
scene of battle in the Far East be a genuine 
withdrawal, not a mere outward gesture that will 
leave ample loopholes for undercover enterprises? 
If so, Christian justice and charity would seem to 
counsel it were it possible to do so, in the words of 
Secretary Hull, when the function of protecting 
citizens is no longer called for. But if and when that 
step is taken, it will place a heavy burden of hon- 
esty and courage upon the Administration in its 
dealings with the war profiteers. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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A VIEWPOINT ON LABOR 


VARIOUS unidentified donors have kept us sup- 
plied with copies of a pamphlet entitled Ford Gives 
Viewpoint on Labor, by A. M. Smith, reprinted and 
distributed by the Ford Motor Company. We ap- 
preciate the courtesy, but we take this occasion to 
state that the pamphlet, like Mr. Ford’s views on 
labor, long since ceased to be a novelty to us. Many 
of the opinions here attributed to Mr. Ford are 
extremely interesting, but they add no strength to 
Mr. Ford’s principle that if he dislikes a union, his 
employes must not be permitted to join it. We still 
contend, despite Mr. Ford, that the worker has a 
right to join freely with his fellows for mutual pro- 
tection and advancement, and that the sooner Big 
Business recognizes this right the better will it be 
not only for the worker but for the employer. 

It is well known, of course, that the managers 
of the Ford Motor Company disclaim hostility to 
the union. To quote Mr. Ford: “I have never sought 
to prevent our men from joining any association— 
religious, political or social.”” He merely advises his 
workers to consider: “What are you going to get 
out of a union?” Unfortunately, we are not in- 
formed what will happen to the employes who re- 
ject Mr. Ford’s advice. 

Nor is any explanation offered of Mr. Ford’s 
statement, broadcast in the press and never denied, 
that he would close his factory rather than deal 
with a union. But if Mr. Ford leaves his workers 
free to join a union or stay out, it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand why he would prefer to go out 
of business in the event that his workers form a 
union and demand the right to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choice. 

In trying to understand the Ford viewpoint on 
labor, as expressed in this pamphlet and on many 
occasions by Mr. Ford himself, we often face con- 
clusions which we are loath to admit. On the whole, 
however, it seems to us that Mr. Ford starts with 
the old assumption that wage-earners should be 
controlled by a benevolent dictator. He probably 
does not envision himself as a dictator, but he 
seems to have no doubt that he is benevolent. His 
present mission is to shield the wage-earner from 
the “financial interests in New York” which “have 
always controlled a large part of American indus- 
trial management,” and are now bent on regiment- 
ing labor through their control of the labor union. 
Hence, while Mr. Ford will never prevent any of 
his workers from joining a union, it is his duty to 
warn them against joining a union. In his eyes, 
the union is merely a method of reducing the work- 
er’s wage. 

The peril in Mr. Ford’s viewpoint is that it is 
shared by every tyrant who ever lived. No despot 
calls himself a despot, or appeals to the people to 
support him as a despot. He is always a strong man 
whose sole purpose is to protect the rights of all. 

It is not necessary that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany continue in existence. But we can never have 
stable labor conditions if the principles defended 
by Mr. Ford continue to govern American business. 
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NEUTRALITY 


CHINA and Japan are not at war. So we were told 
last week by the Secretary of State and by Sen- 
ator Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Although both nations have armies in 
the field, engaged in actual conflict, neither has de- 
clared war, or withdrawn from the other its diplo- 
matic representatives. This fact may explain why 
Washington has taken no formal action. At the 
same time, what is going on in China is in fact, 
if not in law, not to be distinguished from war. 
What, then, will the Government’s attitude be to 
Americans and American capital in China? 


FIRST: |NVE 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL FOR TI 


TO every Catholic father and mother we ear- 
nestly commend the words of Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas spoken at the recent convention of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade: “The 
youth of today will face greater responsibili- 
ties tomorrow than their fathers’ fathers faced 
in their day.” 

The most solemn duty of parents has ever 
been to procure for their children a religious 
education. Because of the “greater responsibili- 
ties” our children must face, this duty presses 
more insistently than ever. Responsibilities 
bring opportunities for service, but they also 
expose to dangers. Our children cannot meet 
these responsibilities unless there has been nur- 
tured in their souls a sense of their responsi- 
bility to Almighty God. They cannot overcome 
the dangers to which they will be subjected 
unless they have been taught to know what is 
dangerous, and how it can be avoided, or beaten 
back. Like sheep without a shepherd, they will 
be lured into the desert. 

The Archbishop cites three dangers to youth. 
The first is the desire of all governments, in- 
cluding our own, to extend the measure of their 
control of the young. “They want regimented 
youth,” said the Archbishop, instead of young 
people taught their three-fold loyalty to par- 
ents, the state, and the Church. At the same 
time, these governments, particularly our own, 
found and support schools from which the 
teaching of religion and morality is excluded, 
and penalize parents who refuse to patronize 
them. Finally, our young people are facing a 
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T INVESTMENTS LATER 


FOR THE 


INTERVENTION might save investments of about 
$150,000,000, and a few American lives. But should 
a war entanglement follow, we should pay a hun- 
dred times as much in money and end the lives 
of thousands of Americans. Is it worth while? We 
think it is decidedly not, and we hope that no cry 
of “American honor” will force us into this im- 
broglio. Let Washington warn all Americans to 
depart by a fixed date, and help them to go. There- 
after all remaining in the war zone, are there at 
their own peril. Iyvestments are of secondary im- 
portance. They can be discussed later. 


CATHOLIC STUDENT 


period in which marriage is desecrated and 
family life is degraded to such an extent that 
the foundations of society are threatened. 

No Catholic father who realizes these dan- 
gers will entrust his child to a non-Catholic 
school. As the Archbishop remarks, the great- 
est of these perils to modern youth is the school, 
the college and the university, “in which every 
subject is studied, except God and all that God 
implies.” If the boys and girls of today are to 
become the useful, upright God-fearing men and 
women of tomorrow, they must be thoroughly 
trained in religion and in a moral code based 
upon religion. Under exceptional circumstances, 
they can be given this education without the 
aid of the Catholic school. But exceptional cir- 
cumstances are not the rule. Few parents have 
that thorough knowledge necessary in a teach- 
er, and fewer have the gifts which make a 
teacher, as distinguished from a mere exposi- 
tor. But even granting unusual parental learn- 
ing and skill, nothing but the gravest of causes, 
judged by the Ordinary, can justify the pres- 
ence of a Catholic pupil at a non-Catholic 
school. 

For the secular school is not merely defec- 
tive; in its rejection of God it is positively evil. 
It is not only a place in which the young will 
not be instructed in religion, but a place in 
which they will normally be exposed to dangers 
to their Faith and to morals. No Catholic par- 
ent, aware of the perils to modern youth, will 
fail to avail himself of the help of the Catholic 
school. 











MAJORITY RULE 


IN the Bill of Rights which prefaces the Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, we find 
a paragraph which was written by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence. “Absolute and 
arbitrary power over the lives, liberty and property 
of freemen exists nowhere in a Republic,” said 
Jefferson, “not even in the largest majority.” 

It is well to recall these words today, when there 
is much foolish talk about the mandate supposed 
to have been conferred by popular vote in the last 
Presidential election. For in the words of a famous 
but too little known document, the Virginia Bill 
of Rights (June 21, 1776), neither free govern- 
ment nor the blessings of liberty can be preserved, 
“but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

We are told that Thomas Jefferson believed in 
“majority rule.” That is true, but both words of 
the phrase must be carefully distinguished. Ac- 
cording to Jefferson, the will of the majority must 
prevail, at least for the time, for the avoidance of 
greater evils, but this rule or will, “to be rightful 
must be reasonable.” Jefferson did not believe that 
the people were always right. His view was, rather, 
that given time for reflection they are not often 
wrong. Hence he did not agree that the will of the 
people was reflected by a vote marshaled under 
strong excitement stirred by some public event of 
moment, or gathered by bribery, undue official in- 
fluence, or by other improper forces. For “the 
minority possess equal rights which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate which would be op- 
pression.” A majority hastily secured by improper 
means might not hesitate to disregard minority 
rights, thought Jefferson, but a majority voted by 
the people after reflection will respect and protect 
them. 

Jefferson was not a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. His view of majority rule was 
shared, however, by many members of the Con- 
vention, notably by James Madison, and it finds 
expression in the Constitution. It may indeed be 
correctly written that the chief purpose of the Con- 
stitution is to guarantee the rights of all against 
“even the largest majority.” That is why the fram- 
ers of the Constitution drew up a document which 
while granting the Government all powers that are 
necessary and proper, fetters it with irons to keep 
it within the limits of these powers. “Let us hear 
no more of confidence in government,” exclaimed 
Jefferson, “but bind it fast with the chains of a 
constitution.” 

It is quite true that the people may strike these 
shackles from the Government. But their action 
will not be “reasonable” if it is the result of parti- 
san passion, or a base yielding to interested mo- 
tives. The rule which follows the seeming sanction 
by a popular upheaval must be reasonable, if it is 
to be right. Hence, if on the foundation of a popu- 
lar will there should arise a Government, or an Ad- 
ministration, to set at naught or to minimize the 
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rights of the minority, we should neither live under 
the Constitution as adopted by our fathers, nor be 
bound to accept as binding its decisions against the 
rights of the minority. 

The Government which shapes its course, when 
problems of moment clamor for solution, by the 
sole expedient of counting heads may, possibly, 
ease its way for the moment. But it is not the Gov- 
ernment contemplated by the Constitution of the 
United States. It is a Government controlled by 
mass rule. It is not a Government which can lay 
the foundations for solid and permanent prosperity 
among the people. It is too variable, too shifting. 

Let us have an end to this loose talk of mandates 
secured by vote of the people. Unless checked, it 
will lead us to the plight of Germany and Russia. 
The one mandate binding every official of the Gov- 
ernment, the mandate which he solemnly pledges 
himself to fulfil, is the Constitution. The supreme 
will of the people is not found in temporary majori- 
ties. Its expression is to be sought in the Constitu- 
tion with its system of checks and balances de- 
signed by our fathers to restrain hasty action by 
the people or their representatives, and to set aside 
and “strike down” intemperate conclusions even 
when sanctioned by “the largest majority.” 


LYNCH LAW 


LYNCHING, in spite of Senator Black’s protest 
that in 1935 there were “only” fourteen instances 
(there were seventeen), continues to flourish. Last 
week a mob of masked men took a Negro from the 
custody of a Tennessee sheriff and hanged him. 
When the sheriff pleaded that the law be allowed 
to take its course, their answer was a rope. 

“A searching investigation” has been ordered. It 
always is ordered. But we never heard of an in- 
vestigation which even uncovered a lyncher, still 
less punished him. Usually the investigation mere- 
iy frustrates justice, adding another, and sometimes 
a more striking, example of contempt of authority. 

If detection and punishment do not follow this 
lynching, then Tennessee has supplied another ar- 
gument for the Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching 
bill. The last numbers of the Congressional Record 
are cluttered up with speeches by Southern repre- 
sentatives, not delivered in Congress but inserted 
under the “leave to print” rule. They would count 
more strongly against the necessity of Federal ac- 
tion if they exhorted these Southern communities 
to put down lynching, but the plain tenor of many 
is condonation of this barbarous practice, this un- 
hallowed revolt against the law of God and man. 

Of course, law will never stop lynching. It may 
slow up this swift stream of crime, but the real 
remedy lies in the removal of the causes of lynch- 
ing. Lynching flourishes in communities in which 
religion has been replaced by superstition, in which 
vice is condoned as long as it is not flaunted in 
public, in which illiteracy and general ignorance are 
the rule rather than the exception. As long as these 
malign conditions remain untouched, lynch law will 
remain in honor. 
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OUR SUNDAY 


WE are busy people, we Americans. We probably 
top the world in the variety and value of our manu- 
factured goods. To some extent the commercial 
activity of the nation is reflected in our personal 
habits. Chesterton used to wonder why we would 
fight our way through a mob to get into a subway 
express-train, which is far more uncomfortable 
than a local, and not much faster. It may save us 
a few minutes of time, but at the end of the jour- 
ney what will we do with those few moments? 

Something of this unthinking rush and bustle has 
made its way into our observance of Sunday. Sun- 
day is a day to be hallowed by abstinence from 
servile works, and particularly by our participa- 
tion in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. But it is 
also a day for rest and proper recreation. Some of 
us who grew up in intensely Protestant environ- 
ments can remember the “Puritan Sunday.” Even 
the most innocent recreations were forbidden, and 
for most children Sunday was something like a day 
in jail, with no allowance for good behavior. 

That, surely, is not the Catholic ideal of Sunday. 
But by going to the other extreme, some of us have 
created a Sunday that is equally at variance with 
the Catholic ideal. For these, Sunday is a day on 
which it is proper to gather up the odds and ends 
of the week’s work and to complete the tasks left 
unfinished. Sunday engagements are made “to talk 
over business,” and to plan new enterprises. 

Now it cannot be said that this observance of 
Sunday is sinful. When we abstain from servile 
works, and take part in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, we observe the law of God and of the Church. 
Then, too, any work that is required either by our 
own reasonable needs or by the needs of our neigh- 
bor is perfectly proper. That much we learn from 
tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Luke, xiv, 1-11) which 
relates how Our Lord cured a sick man on the 
Sabbath day. There are dozens of tasks to which 
the mother in the home can attend on Sunday, and 
every one is a golden coin heaped up for her in the 
treasury of heaven. That is also true of anyone 
whose work is to help others; teachers, for instance, 
or probation officers, or nurses, or physicians. Our 
Lord does not want Sunday to be a day of torment, 
or a day on which it is wrong to engage in the cor- 
poral works of mercy. 

But with all allowance made, most of us could 
spend happier as well as holier Sundays. The best 
way to begin Sunday is to take part in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, not merely to be present at 
it (although that will satisfy the strict require- 
ments of the law) and to receive Holy Communion, 
if possible. After that, we may play golf or go to 
a ball game, or crank up the Ford for a ride in the 
country. 

We do need recreation, we too busy, we too often 
uselessly busy Americans. If we could get more, 
our tempers would improve, and there would be 
more peace and charity in the family. If after Mass, 
we pass the rest of the day in trying to make others 
happy, we have spent our Sunday in a way Our 
Lord will approve. 











CHRONICLE 











CONGRESS ADJOURNS. With the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress adjourning sine die on Aug- 
ust 21, the second “New Deal’ legislative efforts 
were ready for evaluation. . . . Despite the huge 
Democratic majorities in both the Senate and the 
House, the Administration failed in having its 
major recommendations enacted as few Administra- 
tions have ever failed. . . . In February, the disaster 
began with the spectacular controversy over the 
reform of the judiciary. The defeat of the bill in the 
Senate split deeply the Democratic ranks and em- 
phasized the revolt against the Administration 
leadership. The Black-Connery Wage and Hours 
Bill languished in the House Rules Committee; the 
comprehensive plan for the reorganization of gov- 
ernmental administrative departments was referred 
to a joint committee for study; farm legislation, 
marked as most urgent, was largely shelved... . 
The Wage and Hours bill and the agricultural 
measures were, however, put on the preferred list 
for next session. The Wagner-Steagall Housing bill 
was the only fifth of the five-point program that 
was enacted. The Third Deficiency Appropriation 
bill was rushed through at the last moment. The 
Sugar Quota bill was passed, but was not acceptable 
to the President. . .. Before adjournment, President 
Rooseveit had read to the Senate a short note wish- 
ing the members a happy vacation; it contained no 
words of praise. A special session of Congress to be 
called in November was spoken of as in the mind 
of the President; Congressional leaders, however, 
united to oppose. 


THE PRESIDENT. Contrary to precedent, President 
Roosevelt did not attempt to act on the measures 
passed by Congress before its adjournment... . His 
first important pronouncement was made when he 
signed the bill affecting judicial procedure in the 
lower courts. He characterized the bill as “a mod- 
erate and limited advance into a field which calls 
for further and more complete exploration.” He 
noted seven omissions in the bill, the first of which 
was: “It leaves entirely untouched any method of 
relieving the burden now imposed on the Supreme 
Court.” Inclusion of these seven points, he declared, 
“are objectives which are of necessity a part of any 
complete and rounded plan for the reform of judi- 
cial processes.”” These objectives, he affirmed, were 
“recognized as desirable by most of our citizens.” 
In submitting his proposal for judicial reformation 
on February 5, he “spoke in behalf of the American 
people in their desire for increased respect for and 
confidence in speedy and fundamental justice as 
represented by the Federal courts.” . . . The Presi- 
dent expressed his disapproval of a compulsory un- 
employment census. He would approve, however, 
of a voluntary registration of those unemployed 


through questionnaires distributed by a Govern- 
ment department, preferably the Post Office... . 
WPA job-marchers, to the number of 1,200, demon- 
strated in Washington and asked the President to 
use his executive powers to reinstate 400,000 WPA 
workers who had been dropped and could find no 
employment. He replied that though he could not 
answer their plea affirmatively, he could assure 
them “that the reduction in WPA employment has 
now reached the point where further dismissals will 
not be necessary.” He promised re-employment of 
persons with temporary private employment, and 
believed that “the WPA should be able to meet the 
major needs of the unemployed.” 


SINO-JAPANESE INCIDENT. An unidentified shell 
landed on the American flagship, Augusta, killing 
one and injuring eighteen American sailors. Both 
China and Japan were “reprimanded.” A naval 
board was investigating responsibility. . . . Japanese 
troops—15,000 said Chinese sources; 50,000 accord- 
ing to Japanese authorities—were landed about 
twelve miles from Shanghai. Both as a measure of 
defense and to prevent property valued in millions 
from falling into enemy hands Chinese set the whole 
Pootung area afire. Quiet was reported for a day 
on the Bund in the International Settlement. Next 
day an artillery shell dropped into the shopping dis- 
trict killing 400. Sunday, August 22, one third of 
the Settlement was ablaze. Comparative quiet fol- 
lowed which was interpreted as preparation for a 
Chinese retreat from the entire Shanghai region. 
Chinese leaders had consulted foreign experts and 
were advised that continuous street fighting was 
unsound strategy and costly in life and munitions. 
... While motoring from Nanking to Shanghai 
Sir Knatchbull-Hugessen, British Ambassador to 
China, was critically wounded by machine-gun fire 
from a Japanese plane. High officials expressed re- 
grets. London demanded full satisfaction and 
threatened action. . . . Japanese naval authorities 
have threatened a blockade of China’s seacoast. 
. . - In North China the Chinese, eleven divisions 
strong, first took the offensive, but later dispatches 
reported the Chinese defenders of Nankow Pass to 
be in flight, the railroad from Peiping cut, and five 
divisions of Chinese troops isolated. 


JAPAN. Besides her military drives, Japan is 
launching an industrial drive at home to develop 
the machine tool industry, ambitioning a production 
value of $40,000,000 annually by 1941. Purpose of 
this expansion is to free Japan from that depen- 
dence on foreign-made machinery experienced by 
Russia. . . . Prices on Tokyo’s exchange have fallen 
from ten to thirty per cent in a month causing 
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grave concern over economic consequences of the 
war. The Government is tightening control over 
private wealth in order to increase investment capi- 
tal for munition industries and foreign trade. .. . 
Two fears haunt the Japanese: one is that the 
Chinese population in Manchukuo (ninety-five per 
cent of the total) may rise up against Japan; the 
other is admitted fear of Russia’s anti-Japanese 
activities, especially propaganda and potential air 
raids from Vladivostok. Russia has delivered war 
planes to the Chinese, and while official participa- 
tion in the war is not expected, observers think 
“Moscow will confine itself to such activities as 
executed in Spain. Aid will be sub rosa but sub- 


stantial.” 


SPAIN. Santander fell to the advancing National- 
ists on August 25 at the end of a swift twelve-day 
campaign. From the east the Black Arrow division 
occupied Castro-Urdiales and Laredo without oppo- 
sition. Meantime, along the South, after Reinosa 
Government forces had become demoralized, the 
Nationalists rarely contacted their retreating 
enemy. Torrelavega offered the last feasible line of 
defense. With characteristic skill in maneuvering, 
Nationalist forces sliced through to the southeast 
and turned their guns on Torrelavega from the 
rear; the city was evacuated without a shot, and 
undetermined thousands of Asturians and Govern- 
ment militia were trapped between the advancing 
Insurgent columns. . . . At Santander a last-minute 
resistance in the outskirts was quelled by planes 
and tanks, while within the city Civil Guard re- 
volted against the Red government. The victory 
leaves Gijon and Asturias as the only Loyalist ter- 
ritory in the north, releases the blockading Na- 
tionalist fleet for Mediterranean duty, and permits 
the transport of 100,000 men to the decisive Madrid 
front. ...In Aragon, Catalonians flung their troops 
upon the strong lines at Alcubierre, seeking to sever 
Huesca from Saragossa; they were beaten back 
with loss. . . . Barcelona is seeking a separate sur- 
render to General Franco, according to French re- 
ports, and Valencia threatened to dispatch an In- 
ternational Brigade into the disaffected region. . . . 
The Vatican accorded de facto recognition to the 
Burgos regime by accepting the credentials of its 
representative. 


FRANCE. Living costs mounted as the Council of 
Ministers voted an increase in the price of bread. 
M. Bonnet announced the Treasury can meet all 
of its 1937 obligations. Tension continued between 
the Socialist and Radical poles of the Popular 
Front, the latter resisting complete nationalization 
of railroads. Communists exhorted M. Blum to drop 
his bourgeois allies, combine with the Communists 
in a single Left party for the October elections. 


ITALY. Palermo’s thousands cheered Benito Mus- 
solini in his peace speech August 20. Jl Duce stated 
that Italy cannot tolerate Bolshevism in the Medi- 
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terranean; outstanding differences between France 
and England can be composed. French journals both 
Left and Right were cool, the Right resenting Mus- 
solini’s reconfirming of the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Across the Channel Britain’s press gave a warmer 
reception, though insisting on certain reservations. 


GERMANY. Simultaneously with the report that 
twenty-five Protestant pastors and lay leaders had 
been released from prison, an announcement was 
ready in Berlin Protestant pulpits that 103 clergy- 
men were under arrest. It was stated, too, that 
there had been thirty-one official orders forbidding 
specific pastors from preaching, twelve expulsions 
from pastorates, and thirty-one police decrees exil- 
ing clergymen from their parishes. . . . Membership 
in the German Rotary Clubs was prohibited in the 
future for all officials, soldiers and Nazi Party mem- 
bers. This astonishing decree was interpreted as a 
decision to detach the German people from all pri- 
vate contact with the rest of the world. 


Russia4. A new note was struck in the steady 
course of shooting and denunciations. The chief 
Soviet Union prosecutor, Andrei Vyshinsky, dis- 
covered that many Russian peasants were executed 
five years ago because of a “mistake” by “Trotsky- 
ist enemies of the people.”’ Peasants had been shot 
wholesale for stealing grain from State farms. 
United States Sovpropagandists had blazoned Sun- 
day supplements with photos of the progress made 
on collective farms under the grain-requisitioning 
program, and the scientific methods of watching the 
peasant toilers. Now it was all a “mistake.” The 
young Communist League and the Young Pioneers 
were found honey-combed with disaffection. 


PALESTINE. The Jewish Agency, meeting in 
Zurich, Switzerland, was threatened with a split on 
the subject of partitioning Palestine. Felix M. War- 
burg, Dr. Judah L. Magnes, chancelor of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem, and all but one of 
the American non-Zionists left the hall where the 
political committee was sitting. Differences, how- 
ever, were later buried. The Agency was to nego- 
tiate with the Arabs for an “undivided Palestine,” 
and with the British for a Jewish State formed by 
partition. . . . Jewish and Arab States should con- 
tinue under mandates until ripe for statehood, was 
the verdict of the League Mandates Commission. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND PORTUGAL. Nervous Europe 
was given a nasty jolt when on August 19 the Portu- 
guese Government suddenly announced that it had 
severed its diplomatic relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia because a Czech arms concern failed to de- 
liver a Portuguese machine-gun order. “Pressure by 
those who wish to prevent or impede Portugal’s 
rearmament” was the “true significance” of the re- 
fusal, said the Portuguese Government. This was. 
understood to mean Soviet or French pressure. 
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BRITISH CRITICS 


EDITOR: Henry Watts, in his review of Belloc’s 
Crisis of Civilization, remarks: “Ireland, however, 
was never a province of the Roman Empire.” He 
might have added: “Neither was England.” 

From my boyhood in England I recall how it was 
drilled into us how unfortunate Ireland had been in 
not being included in the Roman Empire and what 
a fortunate thing such inclusion had been for Eng- 
land, which had thereby inherited its marvelous 
gift for order and centralized government. The er- 
ror was in mistaking the English for England or 
Britain. The English people, who came to Britain 
as Baltic pirates, had no contact with Roman civil- 
ization whatever. 

Ireland in that respect was almost luckier than 
any other European country. For four centuries 
she had the Roman Empire on her border and was 
open to the full stream of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand she had been saved from 
Roman cruelty and despotism. How unbridled that 
was, apart from things like the Neronian persecu- 
tion, may be inferred from the fact that three out 
of every four persons in the Roman Empire were 
slaves chained to their daily tasks. 

Ireland’s intercourse with Graeco-Roman culture 
from its first planting in Britain is a necessary 
premise to the explanation of her readiness in ac- 
cepting Christianity and the marvelous efflores- 
cence of her blending of the old Celtic with Graeco- 
Roman culture which followed. The prolonged back- 
wardness of the Anglo-Saxons, who rose but little 
above the level of barbarism in the thousand years 
that followed, may be explained by the fact that 
Graeco-Roman culture was a new thing to them. 
It has to be remembered that English civilization 
has nothing Anglo-Saxon about it, but is wholly 
Norman-French and Latin. 

Civilization was first brought to the English by 
Irish missionaries. Later it filtered down to them 
from their Norman-French conquerors. The con- 
trast in the subsequent history of England and Ire- 
land springs from nothing Roman, but chiefly from 
the fact that Ireland happened to be isolated from 
Europe and to be less than one half the size of 
Great Britain. 

If the Britons or Welsh drew any advantage from 
their prolonged servitude to Roman rule it is hard 
to find any trace of it in their history. 

New York, N. Y. BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


NEVER HERALD-TRIBUNISH! 


EDITOR: Since the controversy over Federal Court 
reform legislation has arisen, the editorial opinions 
of AMERICA so closely resemble those expressed on 


this subject in the New York Herald-Tribune and 
other reactionary journals, that I find it necessary 
to return to the masthead to verify the fact that I 
really have been reading AMERICA and not one of 
these other journals. 

The cry was raised that the President was seek- 
ing by means of this bill to establish an uncon- 
stitutional dictatorship, and the air reverberates 
with patriotic and thunderous references to the Su- 
preme Court as the “bulwark of our hard-won lib- 
erties and defender of the poor,’’ and to the “sacred- 
ness of our Constitution.” 

I fail to discern anything in these provisions that 
ran contrary to the Constitution. And AMERICA 
and its fellow-opposition have, to the best of my 
knowledge, failed to point to any specific provi- 
sions in the proposed legislation that could be in- 
terpreted as violating or being contrary to the Con- 
stitution. Thus I can only conclude that all this 
hullabaloo about our Constitutional liberties is a 
smoke screen designed to hide ulterior motives in- 
spiring determined opposition to all of President 
Roosevelt’s proposed reforms. 

In conclusion I might add that AMERICA and these 
other opponents have also failed to make any men- 
tion of the historical fact that President Roose- 
velt’s proposals for the enlargement of the Supreme 
Court have behind them ample precedent; for, be- 
ginning with President John Adams, no less than 
five presidents have, with Congressional consent, 
changed the number of Supreme Court justices. 

Haddonfield, N. J. FRANCIS B. PALMER 


NOT BODY ALONE, BUT SOUL 


EDITOR: A short time ago the Chicago dailies 
headed up a day’s issues with two-inch headlines: 
TEACH SEX IN SCHOOLS DEMANDS GRAND 
JURY. In the hope that a glimpse of our appar- 
ently forgotten past sad experience in trying to do 
that very thing would halt the present movement, 
I wrote the editors substantially as follows: 


Several years ago our School Board permitted 
high-school students to be addressed on sex hy- 
giene by members of the medical profession. But 
not knowing how the subject would be handled, lit- 
tle objection was offered. 

A couple of weeks after they started, the writer 
cbtained from the School Board copies of three of 
the lectures that had been given, one to the girls 
and two to the boys. The first was on the subject of 
“Motherhood.” It went into the most minute physi- 
cal details and urged the students to make their 
own observations. Not a word was said about the 
miracle of motherhood and the bringing of a new 
soul into the world; nor any suggestion of the re- 
spect due to the mother. It was all materialistic. 
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One given to the boys was on “Venereal Dis- 
eases.” The lecturer seemed to presume that his 
listeners would be trifling with the girls as though 
it were the natural and normal thing to do; and, 
thus might any time find themselves a victim. Over 
and over the doctor urged that as soon as it was 
discovered, the lad should see a doctor, and all 
would be well. Not a word about the virtue of pur- 
ity; that girlhood is incipient motherhood, and 
should be protected by the very youths he was ad- 
dressing; that even as every boy would undoubted- 
ly want a pure, untarnished maiden as a wife to 
bear him healthy children, so the girl had the same 
right to expect the same purity in her future hus- 
band. Not a word of the satisfaction a young man 
would experience who had successfully fought his 
evil inclinations and temptations to a finish. The 
other to the boys was on “Self Abuse,” and the gen- 
eral tone and substance of the lectures was much on 
the order of the type of instruction mentioned 
above. 

Can we learn from experience, or must we go all 
through it again? 

Chicago, Ill. 


SIGN OF CONTRADICTION 


EDITOR: A recent issue (August 21) contained a 
very welcome surprise in the article Catholic Ne- 
groes in Catholic Colleges by Father Gillard, S.S.J. 
By his frank presentation of a particular case he 
has stated the issue as it really is: when the neces- 
sary scholastic conditions are fulfilled, it is not an 
act of supererogation to receive children of colored 
parents in Catholic schools; rather, it is an act of 
injustice to keep them out. Surely, if Catholic par- 
ents have an obligation of educating their children 
according to the laws of God and His Church, then 
they certainly have the right to send them to the 
only school where the Divine and ecclesiastical re- 
quirements are fulfilled. 

Several years ago I had the opportunity of doing 
pioneer catechetical work among the Negroes of 
Poughkeepsie and heard for myself their attitude 
toward the Catholic Church. They could not under- 
stand how the Church, which was evidently more 
universal than any they knew, should limit its uni- 
versality in such a way as to exclude themselves, 
most of all in the field of education. When we tried 
to get the children for instruction, the question was 
usually brought up what assurance we could give 
them of a Catholic education. At the time we could 
give them no assurance despite the fact that they 
knew perfectly well our claim that in the Mystical 
Body of Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond 
nor free, but all are one in Christ Jesus. 

Evidently, until we can provide at least a working 
solution to that objection, our apostolate among the 
Negroes is seriously handicapped and our mission- 
aries are forced to play the part of apologists for 
their prejudiced brethren. 

To anyone speaking as Father Gillard has done 
the objection is sure to be raised that any radical 
change in policy would be inexpedient inasmuch as 
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it would turn students away from our colleges and 
schools. In that way the question is shelved for an- 
other generation, for the objection only means that 
we do not want to find a solution. But sooner or 
later the issue must be faced and we must take the 
chance of scandalizing the weak in the fulfilment 
of our duty. 

May it not well be that the interracial problem is 
a cross for the modern Church and its solution a 
sign of contradiction at which many must needs be 
scandalized? If so let us go through with it willingly 
while yet there is time and not wait until extreme 
necessity drives us to it. 


Blue Ridge, Md. W. J. G. 


YOUNG AFRICA DIES 


EDITOR: As a foreign missionary working out 
here in darkest Africa I am asking if you would 
kindly find a little corner for this correspondence. 

At home in America, when a new citizen is ex- 
pected, the mother will go to a hospital; or if she 
remains at home, everything will be provided for 
her and the coming child. Let me show the contrast 
in Africa. 

Here, too, many newcomers arrive, but their 
stay is generally very short. Ninety of the hundred 
die at birth. And why? Not because the African 
women are less hardy than the whites. But here 
the woman nearing childbirth does not go to the 
hospital because there is none. She has no doctor 
because he is too far away and because she has no 
means to pay. The result is that the poor woman 
lies on the dark floor of her hut or outside under a 
banana tree. Sometimes she is without help for two 
or three days. True, a Sister will try to help, but 
what can be done with no means to relieve the suf- 
fering woman? 

After birth these benighted people think that the 
only way to clear the lungs of the newly born in- 
fant is to place the child in a basin of cold water. 
Most of the little hearts stop beating then and 
there, and life disappears as swiftiy as it came. 
Only a few come through this stage alive. And how 
many of the mothers die as well! And all for want 
of proper care. Though these people are black, nev- 
ertheless they are human beings, and are surely no 
less deserving of our help than the rest of the hu- 
man race. 

The way to put an end to this useless loss of 
young life is evident and can be realized if only 
friends in America and elsewhere would help in 
the erection of the necessary hospital. The sum 
of $2,000 would be sufficient to begin. Surely 
there is many a one who would like to erect a 
monument which will keep his name alive after 
death. Such a maternity hospital would be an en- 
during four-walled monument that will bring great 
blessings on the donors and the gratitude of poor 
sufferers for years to come. The amount of good 
resulting would be incalculable. 

R. C. Mission Sappo, SISTER Mary LEo 

P. O. Buea, British Cameroon, 

West Africa. 
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THE PLAIN MAN 
TURNS TO POETRY 


ROBERT BROWNLOW LITTLETON 








THE electric train hurtled along the riverside while 
I read this notice: University College; Public Lec- 
ture; Professor Chambers on Poetry and the Plain 
Man. That set me musing. How would the lecturer 
frame his discourse? What would be his line of ap- 
proach? Would he talk up to or down to the Plain 
Man? And what, then, would be the reaction of the 
Plain Man. 

I recalled stories I had heard of the Plain Man’s 
attitude to poetry. They were not encouraging. 
There was the hardheaded Scot who condemned 
Paradise Lost because it proved nothing. There was 
the tale about Tennyson’s gardener. A pilgrim in all 
reverence walked the poet’s lawns soon after Ten- 
nyson’s death. Meeting a gardener he talked to him 
of his master’s skill at the poetic craft. The follower 
of Adam’s trade paused in his potting of geraniums. 
He spoke as one who having long pondered the 
matter had come to the only possible conclusion. 
“Yes,” he said, “and the young squire will carry on 
this poetry business just as well as the old gentle- 
man.” Clearly the lecturer’s task was not going to 
be easy. 

Now, as the men of law well know, the first es- 
sential in a debatable matter is to lay down defini- 
tions as rigid and precise as may be. Otherwise your 
hearers will decoy you down alleys of endless and 
bootless talk. Who then is the Plain Man? And, sec- 
ondly, what is poetry? 

Definition No. 1 presents no difficulty. The Plain 
Man, reader, is you and me. The world’s hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Its butchers and bakers 
and candlestick makers. In short, Mr. Babbitt on 
Main Street. 

But when you ask me “What is poetry?” you 
make me rack my wits. When the Plain Man talks 
of poetry he usually means verse. But words ar- 
ranged in metrical patterns or jingling in rhyme 
are not necessarily poetry. Far from it. I could lead 
you to whole phalanxes of verse that are minus 
one line of poetry. Conversely there are writers 
who, using the prose form, turn out passages that 
are pure poetry. There was, for instance, the man 
who just after the War reported football matches 
for a Middle West journal. He had the true poetic 


gift. I warm even now as I recall the lyrical heights 
to which he rose when describing some out-of- 
the-way incident in a football game. I re-read his 
screeds, striving to prove the alchemy by which 
he could so transmute plain words into the rare 
metal of poetry. 

There is a prime advantage in knowing closely 
the works of Hilaire Belloc. For when your own pen 
halts and fumbles you can be sure that (no matter 
what the subject in hand) his has already traced 
the words that you seek to write but cannot. Mr. 
Belloc, I knew, had written wittily in the Cruise of 
the Nona on this very point of the separation of 
poetry from verse. In this fashion: 

For it is with poetry as with love and with singing 
in tune. It is with poetry as with the sense of reality. 
It is with poetry as with the toothache. Either you 
have it or you have it not. Though there are degrees 
in poetry, the boundary between its being and its not 
being is as sharp as a razor; on the one side is It and 
on the other is nothingness. By which I do not mean 
to say that poetry is only found in certain violent 
stabs of emotion such as Shakespeare and Keats can 
launch, for it often inhabits page upon page... . But 
I mean that in a long flight or a short one, immedi- 
ate or continuous—poetry is poetry and not to be 
mistaken for anything else. Charles Kingsley said to 
a woman, “Madam, there is poetry and there is 
verse; and verse is divided into two kinds—good 
verse and bad verse. What you have here shown me 
is not poetry; it is verse. It is not good verse; it is 
bad verse.” 

We may say then that poetry is a thought or an 
emotion that a man casts into verse because he 
feels that the prose form is inadequate properly to 
express what he has to say. I stress that word 
“feels.” Pray do not misunderstand me. I use this 
definition, not as a weapon capable of warding off 
all the attacks of pedantic criticism, but merely as 
a convenient working tool. It automatically throws 
out, you will notice, the trite, the banal and the 
merely pedestrian. Let us see how it works by test- 
ing it on a few concrete examples. 

Sir John Squire on a country walk stumbles 
across an old deserted mansion. It stares forlornly 
at him at that brooding hour when the short winter 
day turns into night. Could he in prose have draped 
the scene with the magic that his verse gives it? 
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Read these lines, and you will, I think, agree that 
he could not: 


The old yellow stucco 

Of the time of the Regent 

Is flaking and peeling: 

The rows of square windows 

In the straight yellow building 
Are empty and still. 


And the dusty dark evergreens 
Guarding the wicket 
Are draped with wet cobwebs, 
And above this poor wilderness 
Toneless and sombre 

Is the flat of the hill. 

We may lay it down as a rough working law that 
where the matter is of the head, it were better ex- 
pressed in prose: where it is of the heart, that verse 
is the fitter medium. That is why certain majestic 
passages in Scripture (for instance, David’s lament 
over Jonathan), though the writing theoretically is 
in prose, take on all the attributes of poetry. Mr. 
Belloc argues, and his pleading is sound and just, 
that the term rhetoric be applied to such passages 
of exalted writing. We may liken them to command- 
ing peaks that the tense keyed-up emotion of the 
writer lifts high above the level plane of his prose. 

Let us turn to the portrayal of purely physical 
emotions in circumstances where the mind lies fal- 
low; where the operation of thought is wholly sus- 
pended. Listen to John Davidson as he voices the 
excitement of the chase. The place is North Devon, 
England: 

It was Bell-of-the-North and Tinkerman’s Pup 

That stuck to the scent till the copse was drawn. 

Tally-ho! Tally-ho! and the hunt was up, 

The tufters whipped, and the pack laid on, 
The resolute pack laid on. 
And the stag of warrant away at last, 
The runnable stag, the same, the same, 
His hoofs on fire, his horns like flame, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 

You read those quick, crisp syllables, and you 
feel your blood flow the faster. The curt, explosive 
consonants echo the hoof-beats. The words pouring 
out seem to snap at each other’s heels. The poet 
seizes the fierce ecstasy of a moment and embalms 
it in language. So keen is his ear for the proper 
rhythm, so apt his choice of vowel and consonant 
that to read the poem is to live the scene. No prose 
however deftly handled could so bring alive the 
chase. It is the poetic gift working through a high 
degree of imaginative insight. 

Read next these lines of Bret Harte’s. Their som- 
bre tone is in dark contrast to the gay, care-free lilt 
of Davidson’s poem. There is a threat to the na- 
tional liberty; the poet calls on all men to defend it: 

Let me of my heart take counsel: 
War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come? ... 
But the drum 
Answered, “Come!” 
Better there in death united than in life a recreant— 

Come! 

Here you see the finished craftsman at work. 
Mark how the lines move in slow and stately pro- 
cession. Words and rhythm exactly fit the dignity 
of the theme. Note the skill with which the poet 
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brings to your ear the measured beat of the drum. 
How perfectly he reproduces its long roll through 
the syllable pattern of the final line, till it ceases 
with the solemn reverberating crash of that last 
word, “Come!” 

Life and death. Love and joy and sorrow. Only 
poetry can climb to the height needful for the treat- 
ment of these deep elementals. Then it seats itself 
in its rightful place. Then it functions as in the na- 
ture of things prose can never function. Long 
after I had first expressed these views I found that 
so eminent a critic as Robert Lynd had said just the 
same thing. Only he had said it better than I can 
ever hope to do. 

In moments of great emotional stress men turn 
naturally to poetry as their medium of expression. 
They do so because through it they can scale heights, 
plumb depths, beyond the reach of the most exalted 
prose. Great poetry is born of great suffering. Not 
otherwise can it be created... . 

Ultimately the worth of poetry must be measured 
by the depth of its spiritual content. Only he who has 
come through some profound, soul-searing experi- 
ence can write profoundly. All else is a skating on 
surfaces. With infinite grace the poet may tell of 
things of beauty. But his readers will not be moved 
as they are moved when the urgent spirit of man is 
shown to them. 

In the last days of 1914 there was serving with 
the British Grand Fleet an officer named Hilton 
Young. He came from Wiltshire where are downs 
and the old town of Marlborough, and he wrote 
this: 

I should not mind to die for them, 

my own dear downs, my comrades true, 
but that great heart of Bethlehem, 

He died for men He never knew. 


And yet, I think, at Golgotha, 
as Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
they saw with love most passionate 
the village street at Nazareth. 

In one illuminating sentence, penned in a flash of 
inspired insight, the poet brings home to you the 
essential humanity of Christ, His oneness with com- 
mon clay, the fact that He thought, felt and suf- 
fered as common men do. Yet with what reverence 
do the verses make this plain! Turn this fragment 
into prose and the result fails to satisfy. The bal- 
anced reserve, the delicacy of treatment vanish as 
the bloom vanishes from the plucked flower. 

There are times, says a writer, when we need 
lilies more than bread. The thoughtful will keep 
that aphorism always before them. For man is a 
many-sided creature. He lives not one but several 
lives. There is the life of the body that is purely 
physical; the life of the mind that is purely intellec- 
tual. Transcending both is the life of the spirit. And 
bound indissolubly with it is that blessed faculty of 
imagination, of insight, through which alone can we 
enjoy the beauty that is everywhere about us: the 
beauty that lies in the glory of a sunset; in the 
strains of music; in words nobly written. To retain 
that faculty we must tend and watch over it. Con- 
fine it within the four walls of material existence 
and it wilts and dies. Poetry lends it wings of es- 
cape. Poetry pilots it to the haven where it would 
be. Poetry permits it to glimpse the Infinite. 
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A NORTHERNER 
ANALYZES SOUTHERNTOWN 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN Town. By John 

Dollard, Ph.D. Yale University Press. $3.50 
THIS is a most exhaustive and minute study of race 
relations in “Southerntown,” an unnamed town in the 
deep South: “Democratic, dry, Protestant and agrarian.” 
The author, who is a research associate in sociology in 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale University, 
and author of several other important works in this 
field, had intended to make a study of the Negro per- 
sonality, but found himself obliged to study the white 
framework in which the Negro lived, moved and had 
his being. 

For a Northerner moving into a small Southern town 
to do investigating, he enjoyed a remarkably friendly 
reception from all parts of the community, and apparent- 
ly was given every facility to carry on his studies. This 
friendly attitude was due, in no small measure, to the 
care that he took to explain his position and to keep 
confidences. He studied his own “bias,” so as to take into 
consideration every personal equation. He was scru- 
pulously persistent in trying to assimilate the “other 
fellow’s” point of view, as well as every possible form 
of local social motivation. 

The general impression one gathers from his analysis 
is that of a group of people, many of them inwardly 
longing for better things, caught in a net of toils from 
which no individual can escape, with consequent suffer- 
ing and losses for all concerned, the man on top as well 
as the man below, or rather, the man on top because 
of the man below, yet with certain alleviations and com- 
pensations. 

The author lists three gains that the dominant group 
derive from the dominated: economic gains, sexual gains 
and prestige. There is no question of a “parallel civiliza- 
tion”; but rather of a complete and rigid subjection, on 
the absolute, utterly unyielding basis of assumed essen- 
tial racial inferiority. The consequences thereof extend 
to every phase of human existence, while its most singu- 
lar contradictions are found in the phenomenon of sex- 
ual intercourse, concerning which the author uses brutal- 
ly frank language. This is a dismal commentary upon 
the attempt to supplant race relationships based upon 
mutual moral obligations and mutual esteem by a system 
of rigid repression. And a further commentary are the 
attitudes of accommodation, aggression and defense in 
which both races engage. 

The author notes, in the educational sense, the “two 
divergent trends in the mores” which still remain the 
unsolved contradiction of the caste system: the one, the 
“dominant pattern of American life” which is presented 
through the schools, does not recognize caste and tends 
to apportion social rewards on the basis of efficiency; 
the other, the caste system which contradicts this same 
educational creed and is maintained by the white South- 
ern people separately from the rest of the nation. 
“Therein,” he says, “lies the conflict.” Yet despite this 
conflict, Negro education in the South has made remark- 
able progress. 

At the root of the contradiction lies the religious situa- 
tion. As a mere matter of sociological record, Dr. Dollard 
describes the spiritual misery of the community. Yet he 
pays ready tribute to the sincere desire of the better 
element in the community for a better state of things. 

While allowance must be made for the inevitable hu- 
man factor—an allowance which he is the first to con- 
cede—Dr. Dollard’s picture can well be pondered by the 
Catholic sociologist and missionary. It reduces to fact a 


great many things which are frequently treated as mere 
matter of hearsay and conjecture. It shows that the 
only way in which the pious wishes of the well-meaning 
elements in such a community can be fulfiled, and the 
chain broken that drags the white man and the black 
man down together, is through the new concept of hu- 
man personality that comes with the Catholic Faith. 
Will this Faith ever reach “Southerntown”? 
JOHN LAFARGE 


CRADLE OF CIVIL 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


CAPTAINS AND MARINERS OF EarRLY MARYLAND. By 

Raphael Semmes. The Johns Hopkins Press. $5 
THIS title is over-modest. The book treats of a thousand 
things besides captains and mariners. Indians and In- 
dian names flit through the pages more conspicuously 
than all the boatmen and soldiers combined: there is a 
seven-page index of “Names of Indians.” But the savage 
is not the sole item wanting in the title, yet abundant 
in the text. For, whatever fault may be found with the 
name of the volume, nothing is more distinctive and 
commendable in the author than the skill with which 
he throngs every one of his chapters with a panoramic 
multiplicity of disparate objects and incidents. 

The work is really a first volume of a History of 
Maryland, and librarians will so classify it. Yet it oc- 
cupies a field of its own. It obscures the legalistic as- 
pects of events to make room for the so-called little 
things of life. It is emphatically human, and scenario 
writers will find it unequalled as a store house of those 
myriad of details that make the necessary background 
of any picture. 

But Maryland’s history is not yet written. It is pass- 
ing strange that not one of the many fine minds that 
have applied themselves to the study of this Catholic 
colony has not yet attempted to present it in its full set- 
ting. Maryland does not stand alone. She is just one 
sister in a goodly-sized family of American Catholic 
colonies. 

The Spaniards, as everybody knows, were in full pos- 
session of Florida. We have recently been shown that 
they had flourishing missions in Georgia. The region 
north of Georgia, now North and South Carolina, was 
then Carolana, and extended from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. Here is where our historians have failed us. 
They do not seem to know that a Catholic, Lord Mal- 
travers, Lord Baltimore’s brother-in-law, had purchased 
this section and with it Norfolk County in Virginia. 

We have now come as far as Maryland. North of 
this we reach New Albion for which 4 most ample char- 
ter was granted that staunch Catholic, Sir Edmund 
Plowden. New Albion on today’s map would cover Long 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. (Wil- 
liam Penn was not born at the time of which we are 
speaking.) A few Walloons, commonly referred to as 
“The Dutch,” had been permitted—through the inter- 
cession, by the way, of the first Lord Baltimore—to take 
possession of what we now call New York. North of the 
home of the Puritans we find Avalon, still in possession 
of Baltimore, who styled himself Lord of Baltimore and 
Avalon. Avalon is today Newfoundland. We thus behold 
Catholics in power simultaneously—with the exception 
of two small strips of land—over the entire Atlantic 
coast of British North America. 

The part the Catholics of England took in the mak- 
ing of America is very inadequately shown if this far- 
reaching fact is passed over without notice. So, too, the 
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influences at court, by which these privileges for Catho- 
lics were won, must be explained by the historians who 
undertake to account for the genesis of America and 
particularly of Maryland. 

There was, of course, no obligation on Dr. Semmes 
to explore for us a field not of his choice. Credit has 
been given him above for having covered the old field 
with consummate art. His positively appalling display of 
critical apparatus must disarm the mandarins of the 
modern schools of history, while the unimpeded ease of 
his narrative will delight the common man. The exten- 
sion of this criticism was meant to indicate that there 
are still worlds to conquer. 

We cannot refrain from adding that we think he was 
well advised, although in vain, to omit what he terms 
the “crude” language of the time. 

LAURENCE J. KENNY 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 
SHANG AND CHOU DYNASTIES 


Tue BirtH or Cutna. By Herrlee Glessner Creel. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.75 
FEW ages, perhaps, have been more the subject of his- 
torical distortion than the early years of China, due of 
course to the absence of veritably antique evidence and 
to the distortion of legendary records at the hands of 
successive revisers and copiers. The destructive climate 
of eastern Asia obliterated countless documents. Narra- 
tives which were retold in the reproduction were evident- 
ly altered to fit the philosophy of a period, the will of a 
ruler, or the whim of contemporaneous politics. Amid 
such circumstances, truth is hard to come at. The oldest 
continuing nation in the world has, consequently, a 
broken record. The very chronology of its kings in the 
pre-Christian era is unsettled, the economics and society 
of its people have been uncertain, the extent even of 
its rule is problematical. 

Decaying wood and perishing bamboo have been the 
means of its historiography; only recently has archeo- 
logical research been able to dig deep enough beneath 
the surface and to penetrate burial places for fragments 
of metal and bone and stone. In the meanwhile, grave 
robbers have enriched themselves and thwarted truly 
scientific analysis by securing such relics and marketing 
them in ways which render their history and authen- 
ticity doubtful. 

Professor Creel’s volume is an interesting, almost 
dramatic reconstruction of the Shang and Chou dynas- 
ties from the data now,—and only recently available. 
It is well phrased, finely articulated with the work of 
other scholars, soundly based, and expressed with 
evidence of careful thought and measured conclusions. 
The fact that almost all the sources employed are from 
Chinese works not yet translated into Western tongues, 
will alone indicate what a substantial addition the 
author has made to the history of these periods. Much 
of the data is based upon carved bones inscribed with 
antique Shang characters. Doubtless the research of this 
University of Chicago scholar has contributed much to 
correct the previously inaccurate knowledge of the dy- 
nasty of 4,000 years ago. ELBRIDGE COLBY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue Quesec Act. A PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Charles H. Metzger, S.J. The United 
States Catholic Historical Society, 1936. 
IN one of his most recent lectures Hilaire Belloc declared 
that all wars were religious wars. We who are sated with 
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the economic interpretation of history probably need 
such a challenge to make us examine the current conven- 
tional causes of war as given in our text books. Certainly 
very little attention had been given, until the past twenty 
years, to the influence of religion in the American Revo- 
lution. Suddenly a new interest in colonial history ap- 
peared, for the field was seen to be white for the harvest. 
All phases of the revolutionary movement were exam- 
ined, legal, political, social and religious. Then, in 1912, 
Cardinal Gasquet declared with startling emphasis that 
“the American Revolution was not a movement for civil 
and religious liberty; its principal cause was the bigoted 
rage of the American Puritan and Presbyterian ministers 
at the concession of full religious liberty and equality to 
Catholics of French Canada. The Taxation Acts were 
only a minor cause, or rather occasion, and the dispute 
could have been settled by constitutional agitation with- 
out secession but for the Puritan firebrands and the bigo- 
try of the people.” 

At this point of the controversy, Charles H. Metzger 
entered the lists prepared by long research to settle the 
question. In this volume, the sixteenth in the mono- 
graph series of the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, the author does his work in admirable fashion. His 
tone is quiet and assured; he makes no statement with- 
out presenting the evidence upon which it rests; he is 
clear and accurate yet never dull; and his work will be 
found interesting to the general reader of historical 
tastes as well as to the professors and students for whom 
it is primarily intended. 

In 1780 John Adams claimed that the sentiments of the 
colonists could be learnt unerringly from four sources: 
the press, the towns, the juries and the assemblies. The 
author of The Quebec Act examines all of these sources 
and adds a most interesting chapter on the songs and 
ballads of pre-revolutionary days. The final chapter mar- 
shals the evidence thus accumulated, and leads the reader 
to the inevitable conclusion that the Quebec Act was a 
primary cause of war in all but the Southern Colonies, 
though the author cannot accept the extreme statement 
of Cardinal Gasquet with which his study began. Two 
appendices give the text of pertinent articles from the 
Quebec Act found in the Canadian archives. 


ProvipeNce. By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou-La- 

grange, O.P. B. Herder Book Co. $2.75 
DOM Bede Rose, O.S.B., has done well in giving English 
readers this supplementary volume to his two earlier 
volumes on God, His nature and attributes by the dis- 
tinguished professor of the Angelicum, Rome. In fact 
the first part of the present work is a brief summary 
of the longer earlier work in which the existence of God 
and His attributes as far as necessary for the treat- 
ment of this Providence are found necessary. While 
the treatment in the larger work was rational and specu- 
lative, here it is based on Revelation and brought more 
in relation to the spiritual life of the individual. 

The French title was La Providence et la confiance 
en Dieu, and so we find in Part IV six chapters of much 
interest and attractiveness on Self-Abandonment to 
Providence, in which the very heights of personal sanc- 
tity may be attained by the soul in via. The remaining 
chapters of Part V deal with Providence, Justice and 
Mercy. There is no need of affirming the solidity of the 
doctrine but there is point in calling attention to the 
special need at this day of works dealing with the sub- 
ject of Providence. Providence is back of many of the 
doubts and problems that wrack the modern mind. It 
is a subject that needs emphasis and clarification when- 
ever, as today, unbelief is rampant. And as many of the 
doubts take origin in questions related to Divine Prov- 
idence, so a good Catholic apologetic is to begin with a 
book like the present. Without the odium of controversy 
these pages show the shallowness and inadequacy of all 
theories of the relative; it is the absolute men need. This 
is alone found in the Christian Revelation as preserved 
and expounded by the Church. Dom Rose maintains in 
his translation the high standard begun in his two other 
volumes. 
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THEATRE 


IT is the season of theatrical “tryouts,” and theatrical 
“tryouts” we are having in the small summer theatres, 
all the way from Maine to California. In one week this 
month we had eleven. This week we have had five. 

Past experience has shown that if one of the eleven 
put on last week eventually reaches New York it will be 
a good average; and if one out of fifteen really succeeds 
in New York it will be a surprising record. 

This does not mean that theatrical tryouts are worth- 
less experiments. At the best they may bring in several 
successes in a season; at the worst they save us from 
many productions which would temporarily darken life 
for audiences and producers. No author or producer can 
tell, until he sees his characters in action, whether or not 
his play is any good. Very frequently he does not know 
even then. If the play limps or drags or shows up weak- 
nesses he had not seen in it he may fatuously tell him- 
self the actors are responsible for these. But deep in his 
inner consciousness he knows that all is not well, and 
the tryouts of his play in little theatres and before in- 
dulgent audiences, give him his chance to change and 
rebuild. 

For among all the uncertainties of theatrical produc- 
tion there is at least one rule on which author and pro- 
ducer can usually rely. The reaction of all audiences that 
see the play will be very much the same, whether those 
audiences are seeing it in New York, Chicago or Skowhe- 
gan. Nobody can satisfactorily explain this. The fact lies 
outside of and beyond the other fact that the big city 
audiences will be sophisticated and the country audiences 
may have the rural outlook. Nevertheless, a large num- 
ber of the theatre-goers in both localities will have much 
the same attitude toward the play as a whole, and much 
the same reactions during its various scenes. The play’s 
“laughs” are over the same lines, wherever that play is 
showing; the tears of its audiences flow as copiously in 
New York as in Dennis, Cape Cod. And—most surprising 
and chastening experience of all—every audience will 
coldly refuse to laugh at certain comedy lines dear to the 
author’s heart, and will laugh—often uproariously—at 
some line the author had not written as comedy. 

It is not quite fair to say much about plays put on dur- 
ing this tryout period. They may reach New York, if they 
reach it at all, in wholly different form. But one of them 
which I saw at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stockbridge, 
Mass., last week, is such a really interesting and 
workman-like job, even in its present form, that some 
comment on it is justified. This is the new play, Many 
Mansions, written by Eckert Goodman and Jules Eckert 
Goodman. Father and son? I do not know. Jules Eckert 
Goodman has been responsible for several extremely 
good plays in the past. There is a new touch in this one, 
and a boiling up of what seems to be hot young blood. I 
have my own theory, with nothing but the play to base 
it on, that some lad just out of a divinity school has re- 
cently had some of the experiences shown us in Many 
Mansions, and that Eckert Goodman is quite excited 
about them. 

The play shows us such a young man, Peter Brent. He 
is burning with religious ardor and zeal. He is heir of a 
rich father and a place is waiting for him in the great 
factories the father has established. Peter gives up this 
prospect of wealth and an easy life. He gives up imme- 
diate marriage with the society girl he loves. He keeps 
her waiting three years while he finishes his theological 
course and makes his start in his work. By that time she 
has wearied of waiting, as girls are apt to when the wait 
is too long, and has married another man. 

Five years pass during the action of the play. Our hero 
has been ordained, and has made a failure of half a 
dozen jobs in half a dozen parishes. This, we are shown, 
is due to no lack of energy on his part. But he is always 


coming up against the prejudices and compromises of his 
superiors, who are running their churches to suit their 
rich parishioners. He has, in fact, become a martyr—the 
victim of his own temperament and his undying convic- 
tion that his modern methods of saving souls are the 
right ones. In the end he is thrown out of his church. 

In his desperation and despair he thinks he is ready to 
run amuck—to turn his back on society and the church, 
and to elope with the girl who, incidentally, has already 
left her husband. But the girl herself has a spiritual 
awakening—a surprising one, considering her life and 
type. She realizes that Peter’s mood of desperation and 
rebellion is merely temporary. His heart is still in his 
work, as it has always been. She sends him away, and 
there is the suggestion that he becomes one of a band of 
radical young church leaders who intend to save souls in 
their own way, or die trying. 

As you see, it is an interesting play; and any serious 
and well-written play on an uplifting religious theme is 
worth considering these days when the world so sadly 
needs reminder of the matters of the spirit. The faults 
of Eckert Goodman are the faults of vouth and passion. 
Feeling as deeply as he does, he is bound to overstate his 
case, and he does so with burning enthusiasm. Alexander 
Kirkland, who came to Stockbridge to play the leading 
role with the Berkshire Playhouse Company, is also 
young and passionate. He gives us an extremely good in- 
terpretation of the character of Peter Brent, though he, 
too, is a bit carried away by his enthusiasm over the part. 

The play gave Stockbridge quite a gala week. Almost 
every play-goer in the region saw it and most of them 
seemed to like it. There is little doubt, I think, that it 
will get to New York this autumn. How long it lingers 
there is quite another question. 

I need hardly say that the air is already filled with the 
voices of producers, announcing the long lists of plays 
they are to put on in the next month or two. So far the 
loudest voice and the longest list are Lee Shubert’s. He 
has a most taking program of productions begining with 
the Johann Strauss operetta, The Three Waltzes, which 
is already an enormous success in Paris. He will bring 
over the London singer, Margaret Bannerman, as prima 
donna. 

At the Winter Garden Mr. Shubert will present Ed 
Wynn in a new musical comedy, Hooray For What; and 
he will also star Jack Buchanan and Evelyn Laye in an- 
other musical comedy called Between the Devil. Of course 
he will revive his Follies, and he has half a dozen addi- 
tional musical offerings on his schedule. These include 
Balalaika, straight from its London run, Yippi, from a 
book by Owen Davis, The Parisien, Bei Kerzenlicht, A 
Gentleman in Dress Clothes, The Romantic Woman, and 
Cocktails from Five to Seven. Several of these have had 
spectacular success in Europe. 

Getting down to the spoken drama Mr. Shubert will 
present the Irish Players straight from the Abbey The- 
atre in a dozen plays or more. His own new productions 
include The Alien Earth, Ma Liberté, The Housemaster, 
Daleby Deep, and Honor Bright. All these are scripts by 
distinguished Europeans whose names are as yet more 
or less unfamiliar over here. 

The Theatre Guild is a little backward in coming for- 
ward with its list for the coming season, but it is proudly 
announcing a new S. N. Behrman play under the tenta- 
tive title, Wine of Choice. Gilbert Miller’s most important 
offering will be Old Music by Keith Winter, which is now 
on the English stage. 

Guthrie McClintic, whose plans are always worth close 
attention because he almost invariably carries them out, 
has two prospective winners in preparation, Blind Man’s 
Buff and Flight Into China, the latter by Pearl Buck. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





THE FIREFLY. This is a brilliant addition to the series 
of light operatic films featuring the lovely soprano of 
Jeanette MacDonald, a costume romance in the grand 
Metro manner which is thoroughly satisfying to the eye 
as well as to the ear. It is based on the familiar work by 
Rudolf Friml and his melodious score is heard to full 
advantage when sung by Miss MacDonald and Allan 
Jones. True to type, the libretto is sprightly and senti- 
mental by turn and indulges in cloak-and-sword heroics 
with a fine disregard for probability, but that is of slight 
importance. Two rival spies, one a cafe singer known as 
the Firefly and the other an apparent Spanish don, fall 
in love in spite of the fact that their respective countries, 
Spain and France, are engaged in the Peninsular War. 
The well-known conflict between love and duty then be- 
gins and would become rather wearing were it not for 
the frequent refreshment of song. After narrow escapes 
for both, the hero is wounded in battle and nursed to 
health by the Firefly, in time for the arrival of Welling- 
ton and the dove of peace. Assisting Miss MacDonald are 
Allan Jones, Warren William, Douglas Dumbrille and 
Billy Gilbert. The picture is recommended for general 
patronage. (MGM) 


BROADWAY MELODY OF 1938. Horseracing and the- 
atricals account for the main action in this musical com- 
edy which runs along in all the grooves known to the 
type. The all-saving horse race is linked to the unexpect- 
edly triumphant first night to distinguish this film for 
bold use of the cliché. That it rises above the ordinary at 
all is due to the presence of Eleanor Powell whose danc- 
ing feet help to break the monotony of the occasion. She 
is cast as an impoverished horse-fancier who takes to the 
stage at the behest of a young producer who speedily 
falls in love with her. Financial trouble crops up when 
his backer backs out to please a jealous wife. But our 
heroine has bought a horse from the “angel,” having 
borrowed the money from the producer, and the noble 
animal enables the show to go on. It is rather complica- 
ted, as you can see, and the financial jugglery is the most 
successful item in the production. Besides Robert Taylor, 
there are George Murphy, Binnie Barnes, Judy Garland, 
Sophie Tucker and Raymond Walburn. The picture is un- 
objectionable for all and will prove diverting as light- 
weight amusement. (MGM) 


LOVE UNDER FIRE. Nothing much seems to have been 
left out of this slight story which could add to the excite- 
ment that was sought and the confusion that resulted. It 
is a tangled detective story which dips into Spanish poli- 
tics on the side. A Scotland Yard agent on the trail of 
stolen jewels encounters the supposed thief in the midst 
of a Spanish military uprising and then exerts all his 
powers to prevent her arrest. The army chiefs are also 
anxious to get hold of the valuables because money is 
needed for munitions but, after a good deal of mystifica- 
tion, it becomes evident that the “robbery” was just a 
plot against the insurance company. This conclusion 
satisfies everyone except the Spanish army and the audi- 
ence. Loretta Young and Don Ameche make what little 
they can of this muddled melodrama. It is unobjection- 
able for family patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


VARSITY SHOW. This is a minor departure from the 
Dick Powell musical comedy formula since it is a cro- 
chety college president, rather than a temperamental 
prima donna, who threatens the opening of the big show. 
The college show moves to New York to reestablish an 
alumnus as a producer of discrimination. Ted Healey, 
Fred Waring and his band and the Lane Sisters help 
make fair family amusement of this one. (Warner) 
Tuomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE influence inventions have on revolutionizing social 
life was well developed by the Government Committee 
on inventions. The Committee failed, however, to discuss 
the snore-stopper, latest of the epoch-making discoveries, 
which will without question produce profound changes 
in night life. . .. The mysterious power hidden in aspirin 
was shown in Australia. Natives consulted a witch doc- 
tor, were told they were victims of black magic. From 
a white man they sought white magic to counteract the 
black. He gave them aspirin, cured them. . . . In Arizona, 
a Yaqui Indian said he was bewitched. A doctor found 
the spell was an infected finger. . . . Strange tales of 
missing things came to light. Villagers in England lost 
their river. One morning when they got up it was not 
there. All their efforts to find it were futile. ... In 
Athens, Ga., there was only one graduate of the high 
school. He was declared the member most likely to suc- 
ceed. .. . Birds were active during the week. A carrier 
pigeon fluttered into a lunch room in Boston. Tied to its 
leg was a note to some sweetheart, reading: “I hope I 
never see you again. Dot.” .. . Jailbirds in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., gave their return address on letters as “Carroll 
Hotel.” The Sheriff’s name is Carroll. Relatives think 
the jailbirds are non-traveling salesmen or something. 
... Business appeared to be improving. A New York city 
slicker sold Central Park to a farmer for $1,000. An- 
other slicker sold the municipal ferry to a visiting rustic, 
who later claimed it in vain. . . . Efforts sternly to sup- 
press reckless driving continued. In Florida, a judge 
sentenced a driver to give a summary of the Sunday 
sermon on thirteen Monday mornings. . . . New uses for 
telegraphy were discovered. A telegraph company set 
up headquarters near a nudist colony to facilitate send- 
ing birthday greetings from nudists in their birthday 
suits. 


Charles M. Gardner, official of the National Grange, in- 
formed Massachusetts Grangers that Christopher Colum- 
bus was “the first New Dealer.” He said: “When Colum- 
bus started, he did not know where he was going. When 
he got there, he did not know where he was. When he 
got back, he did not know where he had been. And he 
did it all on other people’s money.” 


Two non-Catholic German clergymen attending the 
world conference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh, is- 
sued a statement which read: “We believe one ought to 
be very careful in the use of the word persecution regard- 
ing the conflict of the Roman Catholic Church with the 
State and that of the Confessional Church with other 
groups within the German evangelical church. The State 
has not touched our churches... . ” 


If the German clergymen who are probably hired propa- 
gandists for Hitler were to issue guff like this in other 
matters, we would have the following: News Item: 
Robbers yesterday entered the First National Bank, beat 
up the president, cashier and other officials, departed 
with all the money. 

German clergymen: “We believe one should be very 
careful about the use of the word robbery with regard 
to the episode at the First National yesterday. The rob- 
bers did not harm the bank...” 

News Item. Racketeers drove Geo. J. Giff, merchant, out 
of business. 

German clergymen: “We believe one should be very 
careful about the use of the word ‘racketeers’ in con- 
nection with the gentlemen who took over the business 
of Mr. Giff. These gentlemen did not harm Giff.” 

At least this can be said: One should be very careful 
about taking any stock in what the two German clergy- 
men say. THE PARADER 











